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PREFACE 

Of the three discourses, in this 
volume, the second was original [y 
given as the Rede Lecture at Cam- 
bridge, was recast for delivery in 
America, and is reprinted here as so 
recast. The first discourse, that on 
' Numbers, 1 was originally given in 
New York. It was afterwards pub- 
I i shed in the Nineteenth Century^ and 
I have to thank Mr. Knowles for 
kindly permitting me to reprint it 
now. The third discourse, that on 
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' Edison,' was originally given in 
Emersons ‘own delightful town,’ 
Boston, 

I am glad of every opportunity of 
thanking my American audiences for 
the unfailing attention and kindness 
with which they listened to a speaker 
who did tiot flatter them, who would 
have flattered them ill. but who yet felt, 
and in fad expressed, more esteem 
and admiration than his words were 
somet Ernes j at a hasty first hearing, 
supposed to convey. I cannot think 
that what I have said of Emerson 
will finally be accounted scant praise, 
although praise universal and unmixed 

L 

it certainly is not. What high esteem 
I feel for the suitableness and easy 
play of American institutions I have 
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had occasion, si net] my return home, 
to Sa y publicly and emphatically. 
But nothing in the discourse on 
‘Numbers' was at variance with this 
high esteem, although a caution, 
certainly, was suggested. But thcin 
same caution or other, to be drawn 
front the inexhaustibly fruitful truth 
that mural causes govern Lhe standing 
and the falling of States, who is there 
that con be said not to need ? 

All need it, we tn this count ry need 
it, as indeed hi the discourse on 
* Numbers, I have by an express 
instance shown. Yet as regards us 
in this country at the present moment, 

r 

1 am tempted, I confess, to resort to 
the great truth in tpestion, not for cau 
tion so much as for consolation. Our 
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politics are ' battles of the kites and 
the crows ,, 1 of the Barbarians and the 
Philistines; each combatant striving to 
affirm himself still, while all the vital 
needs and instincts of our national 
growth demand, not that either of the 
combatants should be enabled to affirm 
him self, but that each should be trans- 
formed. Our aristocratical class, the 
Barbarians* have no perception of the 
real wants of the community at home 
Our middle classes, the great Philis- 
tine power, have no perception of our 
real relations to the world abroad, no 
clue, apparently, for guidance, whore- 

ever that attractive and ever-victorions 

* 

rhetorician, who ls the Minister of their 
choice, may take them, except the for* 
iiiula of that submissive animat which 
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curried the prophet Balaam. Our 
affairs are in the condition which, 
from such parties to our politics, 
might be expected, Yet amid all the 
difficulties and mortifications which 
beset us, with rile Barbarians impos- 
sible, with the Philistines determining 
our present course, with our rising 
politicians seeking only that the mind 
of the Populace, when the Populace 
arrives at power, may be found in 
harmony with the mind of Mr, Cnrveli 
Williams, which they Hatter them- 
selves they have fathomed : with the 
House of Lords a danger, and the 

House of Commons a scandal, and 

# 

the general direction of affairs in- 
felicitous as we see it, — one consola- 
tion remains to us, and that no slighl 
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or unworthy on ft. Infelicitous the 
general direction of our affairs may 
be | but ihft individual Englishman, 
whenever and wherever called upon to 
do hi* duty, does it almost invariably 
with the old energy „ courage, virtue. 
And this eh what we gain by having 
had, eeh a people, in the ground of 
our being, a firm, faith in conduct ; by 
having believed, mure steadfastly and 
fervently than moat, Lids great law that 
morn! causes govern the standing and 
the failing of men and nations. The 
law gradually widens, indeed, so as to 
include light as well as honesty and 
energy ; to make light, also, a moral 
cause, Unless we are transformed 
we cannot finally stand, and without 
more light we cannot be transformed. 
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But in the trying hours through which 
before our iran^forniation we have 
to pii£ 5 f it may woH! console us 10 n-.xi 
our thoughts upon our life's law even 
as we have hitherto known it, and 
upon ah whirh even hi our present 
i m perfect deception of it ll has done 
for us. 
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Matthew A knolp was bom. in iR?2 
and tiled in i,#&8. He whs die tddest 
son of :)r, Arnold, the famous He ad- 
master of Rugby, who has been im- 
mortalised in Tam Brmon's SfheoMays. 
At the age of fourteen he went to 
Winchester, but after a year there 
was sent to Rugby, ' He won a 
Scholarship at Bailie! College, Ox- 
ford, and after taking Ids degree was 
made H Fellow of Oriel. He was 
for a short time an Assistant Master 
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Lit Rtighy, and was then appointed 
an Inspector of Schools, which office 
he held for thirty- five years. He was 
also Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
from tS57 to 1867. 

H Is first volume of poems, The 
Strayed K eve tier, and other Poems, 
was published ill 1S48, and Empe- 
docles U 7 i Etna s and other Poems, at 
tl lu end of 1852. Before this he had 
won the Newdigate Prize at Oxford 
with a poem entitled 1 Cromwell.' 

These early poems, though excel- 
lent in form, are, generally speaking, 
pessimist ic lo tone, and did not meet 
with much popularity . 

Arnold recognised tins, and in the 
volume of J S53 ' Empedocles on 

litiiit ‘ is omitted, the. author giving 
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as his reason i;] his preface that 11 it 
is not enough that the pocL should 
add Lfi the knowledge of men, it is 
required of him also that he should 
add to their happiness,’ thereby 
showing himself ill agreement With 
Words worth's famous dictum that the 
poet's business is to give pleasure. 

In the same preface he asks Lhe 
question, "What are the eternal ob- 
jects yf Poetry among all nations and 
as all times? 1 and answers, J They arc. 
actions, human actions, possessing an 
inherent interest in themselves, and 
which are to be communicated in an 
interesting manner by the art of the 
Poet.' With this idea in view, he 
wrote J Sohrab and Rust urn/ which 
appeared in this volume oi 1853, and 
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is one of Ida finest achievements. 

1 Balder Dead 1 is too long and father 
dull, hut the other poems in this 
volume — 'The Scholar Gipsy/ ‘Thyr- 
si 5/ ‘ Rugby Chapel/ 1 Heine's Grave/ 
etc. — rise to a high level of excellence. 
After i Arnold teased almost en- 
tirely to write poetry, anrl gave him- 
self up to literary criticism, and to 
writing books Eind pamphlets on reli- 
gion and poll lies, II is /Tjjtfjpr in 
Criticism are noted for their modera- 
tion and impartiality, and for an ear- 
nest striving after truth, and it seems 
probable that in generations Lo come 
he^wiil be remembered rather as a 
groat Critic than a great Poet. 
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TUlv MAJOR [IT AND 1 HE REMNANT 

TutirR is a character istic saying of Dr. 
Johnson ; ' Patriotism is the East refuge 
of a scoundrel- ' The saying is cynical, 
many tu'Dl even caEI it brutal ; yet it 
has in it something of plain, robust 
sense and truth. We do often see 
men passing themselves oft as patriots,, 
who are hi truth scoundrels ; we meet 

a 

with talk and proceedings Laying claim 
to patriotism, which are these gentle- 
men's last refuge, We may all of us 
$ 
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agree in praying to be delivered from 
patriots and patriotism of this sort. 
Short of sudt, there is undoubtedly, 
sheltering itself under the fine name 
of patriotism, a good deal of self' 
flattery and sdf-deEusio]i which is mis- 
chievous. ‘Things are what they 
are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be ; why, then, 
should wc desire to be deceived?' 
In that uneomp remising sentence of 
Bishop Butler's is surely the right and 
salutary masim for both individuals 
and nations. 

Yet there is an honourable patriot- 
ism which we should satisfy if we can, 

%■ 

and should seek to have on our side. 
At home I have said so much of the 
characters of our society and the 
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prospects of our civilisation, that I 
can hardly escape the like topic else- 
where. Speaking in America, I can- 
not well avoid saying something about 
the prosp^ts of society in the United 
Stales. It is a topic where one is apt 
Lo touch people's patriotic feelings. 
No one will accuse me of having 
Rattered the patriotism of that great 
country of English people on the other 
side of the Atlantic, amongst whom I 
horn, Here, so many miles from 
homo, I begin to reflect with tender 
contrition, that perhaps l have not,— 
I will not say flattered the patriotism 
of my own countrymen enough, bj.it 
regarded it enough. Perhaps that is 
one reason why I have produced so 
vary Jit tie effect upon them. It was 
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a fHuIt of youth and inexperiences 
Bui it would be unpardonable to come 
in advanced life and repeat the same 
error here. You will not expect im- 
possibilities of me, Yot wit! not 
expect me to say that things are not 
wl Lat, an any judgment, they are, and 
that the consequences of them will not 
be what they will be. J should make 
nothing of it ; L should be a too 
palpable failure. But I confess that 
1 should be glad if in what I say 
here 3. could engage American pa< 
triad sni on my side, instead of rous- 
ing it against me. And it so hap- 
pens that the paramount thoughts 
which your great country raises in 
my mind are really and truly of a 
kind to please, J think, any true 
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American patriot, rather than to olTend 
him* 

Tin: vnst scale of things here, the 
extent of your country, your numbers, 
ibe rapidity of your increase, strike 
the imagination, and are a. common 
topic for admiring remark* Our great 
orator, Mr. Bright, is never weary ui" 
telling L5H how many acres of land you 
have at your disposal, how many 
bushels of grain you produce, how 
many mil] tons you are,, how many 
more millions you will be presently, 
and what a uapital thing this is for 
you. Now, though I do not always 
agree with Mr, Bright, l find myself 
agreeing with him here, i think your 
numbers afford a very real and im- 
portant ground for satisfaction. 
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Not that your great numbers, or 
indeed great numbers of men any- 
where, are likely to be *1] good, or 
oven to have the majority good. 

' The majority art: had,,' said one oJ' 
the wise men of Greece ; but he was a 
pagan. Much to the same ofl'cct, how- 
ever, is Lhe famous sentence of the 
New Testament ; H Many art; cal ted, 
few chosen,' This appears a hard, 
saying; frequent are the endeavours 
to elude it, to attenuate its severity. 
But turn it how you will, manipulate 
it as you will, the few, as Cardinal 
Newman well says, can never mean 
the many. Perhaps you will say that 
the majority t. j, sometimes, good ; that 
its impulses are good generally, and its 
action is good occasionally. Yes, but 
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it lacks principle, it lacks persistence ; 
if to-day Its good impulses prevail, 
they succumb to-morrow! sometimes 
it goes right, but it is very apt to 
go wrong. Even a popular orator, or 
a popular journalist, will hand 3 y say 
that the multitude may be trusted to 
have its judgment generally just, and 
its action generally virtuous. It may 
he beLter, it is bettor, that the body oi 
the people, with all its faults, should 
act for itself, and control its own 
affairs, than that It should be set 
aside as ignorant and incapable, and 
have its affairs managed for it by a 
so-called superior class, possessing 
property and intelligence. Property 
and intelligence cannot bc*trusted to 
show a sound majority themselves; 
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the exercise of power by the people 
tends to educate the people. But 
still, the umrld being what it is, we 
must surely expect the aims mid 
dot iigs of the majority of men to he 
at present very faulty, and tilts in 
a numerous community no less than 
in a small one. So much w r c must 
certainly, I think, concede to the 
sages and to llte saints. 

Sages and saints arc apt to l>e 
severe, it is true; apt to take a 
gloomy view of the society in which 
they live, and to prognosticate evil 
to 3e. But then it must be added 
that ihcir prognostications are very 
apt to turn nuL right. Plato's account 
of the most gifted and, brilliant com- 
munity of the ancient world, of that 
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Athens of his to which we all owe 
so much, is despondent enough, 
'Therein but a. vury small remnant," 
he says, ‘ tjl liotltsl, followers of wls 
doiii, and they who are of those few, 
rind who hrivti tasted how awee-t and 
blessed a possession Is wisdom, and 
who can fully see, moreover, the mad- 
ness of the multitude, and that there 
is no one, we may say, whose action 
in public matters is sound, and no ally 
for whosoever would help the just, 
what,' asks Plato, 'are they to do? 
They may ho compared,' says Plato, 
'to a man who has fallen among wild 
beasts ; he will not be one of them, 
but he is too unaided to make head 
against them ; and before be can do 
any good to society or his friends. 
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h. o will be overwhelmed and perish 
useless! v. When he considers this, 

he will resolve to keep still. and to 
mind hrs own business ; ns it were 
standing aside under a wall i:i a storm 
of dust uiid hurricane of driving wind; 
and lie will endure to behold the 
nest Idled with iniquity, if only ho 
himself may live bis life dear of in- 
justice and of impiety, and depart, 
when his time comes, in mild and 
gracious mood, wiLh fair hope/ 

Plato's picture here of democratic 
Athens is certainly gloomy enough. 
We may be sure the mass of his 
contemporaries would have pro- 

ib 

noun cod Et to be monstrously over- 
charged, We ourselves, if we had 
been living then, should most of us 
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have by no means seen things as 
Plato saw them. No. if wc bad seen 
Athens even nearer its end than 
when Pinto wrote tins strong wo iris 
winch I have been quoting, Athens 
in the very last days. o£' Plato's life, 
we should most of us probably have 
considered chat tilings were not going 
badly with Athens, There I* a long 
six teen years " ad m i n i st ni cion , — the 
administration of Eubitlua, — which 
fills the last years of Plato's life, amt 
the middle years of the fourth century 
before Christ. A temperate German 
historian thus describes Athens during 
this ministry 7 of Enbulus : ' The grand- 
eur and loftiness of Attic democracy 
had vanished, white all the pernicious 
germs contained in il were fully de- 
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veloped, A hfc of comfort and a 
craving for amusement were en- 
couraged 3n every way r and the in- 
terest of the citizens was withdrawn 
from serious things. Conversation 
became more and more superficial 
and frivolous. Famous courtesans 
formed the chief topic of talk ; the 
new inventions of Thearion, the 
leading pastry-cook in Athens, were 
hailed with loud applause \ and the 
witty sayings which had been uttered 
in gay circles were repeated about 
town as matters of prime importance.' 

No doubt, if we had been living 

then to witness this, we should from 
% 

time to time have shaken our heads 
gravely and said how sad it all w^s. 
I'ul most of us would not, I think, 
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have been very seriously diitf] Dieted 
by it. On the other hand, we should 
have found many thing* tn the Athens 
of Eubulus lq gratify us. ‘The demo- 
crats,' says the wauie historian whom 
1 have ju si quoted, 'saw in Kiibulu* 
one of their own set at the head of 
alTmrs; 1 and 1 suppose no good 
democrat would see tlmi without 
pleasure, Moreover, Eubuius was of 
popular character. Jn one respect he 
seems to have resembled your own 
'heathen Chinee 1 ; he bad 'guileless 
ways, 1 says our historian, * in which the 
citizens took pleasure.’ He was also 
a good speaker, a thorough man of 
business ; and. above all, he was very 
skilful in matters of finance. His 
administration was both popular and 
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prosperous. We should otrtai til y have 
said, most of us, if wo had encountered 
somebody announcing his resolve to 

stand aside under a wall during sudi 
an administration, that lie was a goose 
for bis pains ; and if he bad called it 
' a falling among wild beasts r to have 
to live with his fellow-citizens who bad 
confidence in Eubutus, their country, 
and themselves, we should have 
esteemed him very Impertinent. 

Yes ; — and yei at the close of that 
administration of Eubulus came the 
collapse, and the end of Athens as an 
independent State, And it was to 
the fault of Athens herself that the 

h 

collapse was owing, Plato ivas right 
after all; the majority were bad, and 
the remnant were impotent 
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So fared it with that famous Alhert- 
i;in Slant, with the brilliant people 
of art and intellect. Now let ns turn 
to the people of religion . Wo have 
heard Plato speaking of Lhe very 
small remnant which honestly sought 
wisdom. The remnant h — -it is the 
word of the Hebrew prophets also, 
and especially is It the word of the 
greatest of them alb Isaiah. Not 
used with the despondency of Plato, 
used with far other power informing 
it, and with a far other future await- 
ing at r filled with fire,, filled with 
hope, filled with faith, filled with joy, 

this term itself, the remnant, is yet 

\ 

Isaiah’s term, as well ns Plato's*. The 
texts are familiar to all Christendom. 
' Thu ugh thy people Israel be as the 
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sun d a I the sea, only a remnant of 
them shall return. 1 Even this rem- 
nant, a ten Lk of the whole, if so it 
may fx‘, shall have to come back into 
the purging lire, alid be a^inil cleared 
and further reduced there. But never- 
theless, 1 as a terebinth tree, and as 
an oak, whose substance is in thorn, 
though they be cut down, so the 
.stock of Lhat burned tenth shall be 
a holy seed. 1 

Yes, the small remnant should be 
a holy seed; but the great majority , 
as in democratic Athene, an in the 
kingdoms of the Hebrew nation, 
were unsound, and their State was 

■i 

doomed. This was Isaiah's point, 
1 he actual commonwealth of the" 
'drunkards’ and the 'blind,' as he 
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calls them, in Israel and Judah, of 
the dissolute grandees and gross anti 
foolish common people, of the grent 
majority, must perish ; ics perishing 
was 'tlie necessary stage towards a 
happier fuLurr-. And Isaiah was 
right, as Plato was right. No doubt 
to most of us r if we had been there 
to see it, the kingdom of Ephraim, 
or of Judah, the society of Samaria 
and Jerusalem, would have seemed 
to contain a great deal else besides 
dissolute grandees and foolish com- 
mon people, No doubt we should 

have thought parts of their policy 
■ 

serious, and some of their alliances 
promising, No doubt, when we read 
the Hebrew prophets now, with the 
larger and more patient temper of 
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a different race and an augmented 
experience, we often feel the bEami; 
and invective to be too 
N cvcrthcless, iis to his grand point, 
Isaiah, I say, was right. The major- 
ity in the Jewish Suite, whatever they 
might think or say, whatever their 
guides and Hatlerers might think or 
say, the maj ority were unsound, anti 
their uusn un dress m u st be their m in. 

J.saiah, however, does not make his 
remnant confine itself, like Plato's. to 
standing aside under a wall during 
this life and then departing in mi Ed 
temper and good hope when the time 
for departure comes , Isaiah's remnant 
saves the State. Undoubtedly he 
means to represent it as doing so. 
Undoubtedly he imagines bis Prince 
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of the house of David who is to be 

. u 

bom within a year's time, his royal 
and victorious Immanuel, he imagines 
him, witnessing as a child the chastise- 
ment of Ephraim and the extirpation 
of the had majority there; then wit- 
nessing as. a youth the chastisement 
of Judah and die extirpation of the 
bad majority there also ; hut finally, 
in mature life, reigning over a State 
renewed, preserved, and enlarged, a 
greater and happier kingdom of the 
chosen people. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah conceives his 
remnant in this wise ; undoubtedly 
he imagined for it a part which, its 
strict truth, it did not play, and could 
not play, So manifest was the non- 
fulfilment of his prophecy, taken 
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strictly, that ardent souls feeding 
upon h is words had to wrest them 
from tht;ir Tiiiluml mining, anil to 
sap that Isaiah directly meant some- 
thing which he did not directly moan, 
Isaiah, like Plato, with inspired in- 
sight foresaw that the world before 
bis. eyes, the World of Sclnnl life, the 
State and city of the unsound major- 
ity, could not stand. [jJnlihc Plato, 
Isaiah announced wkh faith and joy 
a leader and a remnant certain to 
supersede them] But he put the 
leader’s coming, and he put the suc- 
cess of the leader's and the reninanL's 
work, far, far too soon ; and his con- 
ception, in this respect, is fantastic. 
Plato betook himself for the bringing 
in of righteousness to a visionary 
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republic In the clouds j Isaiah, and it 
is the immortal glory of him and of hh 
race to have do ne so, brought El in 
upon earth. But Immanuel and his 
ruipfn, for the eighth century before 
Christ., were fantastic, Cor the king- 
dom of Judith they were fantastic. 
Immanuel and the remnant could not 
come to reign under ihe conditions 
there and thee offered to them ; the 
thing was impossible. 

The reason of Lbe impossibility is 
quite simple. TEm scale of things, in 
petty States like Judah and Athens, 
is Loo small ; ihe numbers are too 
scanty. Admit that for the world, as 
wc hitherto know it, what the philo- 
sophers and prophets say is true: 
that the majority arc unsound, liven 
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in communities with exceptional gifts, 
even in the Jewish Slate, the Athenian 
State, the majority are unsound. But 
there is ‘the remnant, f Now the im- 
portant tiling, as regards States .mich 
as judftb and Athens, is not that the 
remnant bears but a small proportion 
to the majority; the remnant always 
bears a small proportion to the ma- 
jority. The grave tiling for States 
like Judah and Athens is, that the 
remnant must in positive bulk be 
so small, and therefore so powerless 
for reform. To be a voice Outside 
the State, speaking to mankind or to 
the future, perhaps shaking the actual 
State to pieces in doing so, one man 
will suffice. But to reform the State 
in order to save it, to preserve it by 
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changing it, & body of workers is 
needed as well as a leader;— a con- 
siderate body of workers, placed at 
many pointy and operating in many 
directions. This considerable hotly 
of workers for good is what is wanting 
in potty Slates such as were Athens 
and Judah, It is said that the 
Athenian State had in all but 
350,000 inhabitants. It is calculated 
that the population of the kingdom 
of Judah did nut exceed a million and 
a quarter. The scale of things, I say, 
is here ton small, the numbers Lire too 
scanty, to give us a remnant capable of 
saving and perpetuating the commun- 
ity. The remnant, in these cases, may 
influence the world and the future, may 
transcend the State and survive it ; but 
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it cannot possibly transform the State 
and perpetuate the State: for snob 
a work it Ij> nuiltericrdly f^blc. 

Plato saw the Impossibility* Isaiah 
refused to accept, it, hot /acts wen; too 
strong for him. The Jewish SLiu; 
could not be renewed and saved, and 
he was wrong in thinking Lhal it could. 
And therefore I call his grand point 
this other, where he was altogether 
righL: that the actual world of the 
unsound majority, though it fancied 
itself soEid, and though most men 
might call it solid, could not stand. 
Let us read him again and again, until 
wo fix in our minds this true convic- 
tion of his h to edify us whenever we 
see such a world existing: bis inde- 
structible eonvicLton that such a world, 
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with its prosperities., idolatries, oppres- 
sion, luxury, pleasures, drunkards, 
t^ridcss women, governing duras, 
Systems of policy, strong alliance*, 
*hu]l come lu nought and emsh nway ; 
tli at nothing tan save It. Let tis tlo 
homage, also, to hh indestructible 
conviction that States are saved by 
Lheir righteous remnant, however 
clearly we may at the same time 
recognise that his own building on 
this conviction was premature. 

That, however, matters to os little. 
For how different is the scale of 
idlings in the modern States to which 

we belong, how far greater are the 

► 

numbers I It is impossible to over- 
rate the importance of the new element 
introduced into our calculations by 
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Increasing the size of the remnant. 
And. in our great modern States t 
where the scale of things is so large,, 
it does; seem as if she remnant might 
be so Increased as to become an actual 
power, even though she majority be 
unsound. Then the lover of wisdom 
maj.- come nut from under his wall, 
she lover of goodness will not be alone 
among the wild beasts T o enable Lhe 
remnant to succeed, a large strength- 
ening of its numbers is everything. 

Here is good ho[ic for us, not only, 
as for Plato's reelu.se, in departing 
this life, but while we live and work 
in it Only,, before we dwell too 
much on this hope, it Is advisable to 
make sure that we have earned the 
right io entertain it, We have earned 
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the right to entertain it, o-nly when 
we arc at one with the philosopher* 
and prophets iti their conviction re- 
specting ibc world which now is, Lite 
world of the unsound majority; when 
wo feel what they mean, and when we 
go thoroughly along with them in it 
Most of us,as 3 have said already, would 
by HO means have been with them when 
they were here in life, and most of us 
are not really with them now. What 
is saving f Our institutions, says an 
American; the British Constitution 
suyS an Englishman ; the civilising 
mission of France, says a Frenchman, 
But Plato and the sages, when they 
are asked what is saving, answer : 
* To. love righteousness, And to be 
convinced of the unprofitableness of 
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Iniquity, 1 And Isaiah and the pro- 
phets, when they are asked the same 
question, answer to just the same 

effect j llial what is shvet)i| is Lo ' [inlcr 
ones conversation right ; to 'tease 
to do evil*; to 4 delight in the [aw of 
the Eternal’; and to "make oim’s 
study in it all day Song. 1 

The worst of it is, that this loving 
of righteousness and this delighting 
in the law of the Eternal sound rather 
vague to us. Not that they are vague 
really : indeed, they are less vague 
than American institutions, or the- 
British Constitution, vf the civilising 
mission of France. Rut the phrases 
sou ml vague because of the quantity 
of matters they cover. The thing is 
to have a brief but adequate enumcra- 
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non of these matters. The New 
Testament tells us how righteousness 

ES COPipOsed, In England anti AtTICT’ 

ksi wtt have been hrought up in 
familiarity with the New Testament. 
And so, before Mr Bradlaugh on our 
side of the water, and the Congress 
of American Freethinkers on yours, 
banish it from our education and 
memory, let us take from the New 
Testament a text showing what il is 
that both Plato and the prophets 
mean when they tell us that we ought 
to love righteousness and to make our 
study in the law of the Eternal, hut 
that the unsound majority do nothing 
of the kind. A score of texts offer 
themselves in a moment. Here is 
one which will serve very well r 
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1 Whatsoever tilings are true, whn.t- 
soever things art: elevated, whatsoever 
t Eiirgs are j Li at, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are amiable, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virLue, and if there be 
any praise; have these in your mind, 
let your thoughts run upon Lliese." 1 
That is what both Plato and the pro- 
phets mean by loving righteousness, 
and making one's study in the Jaw of 
the Eternal. 

Wow the matters just enumerated 
do not come much, into the heads of 
most of us, I suppose, when we are 
thinking of politics. But the philo- 
sophers and prophet# maintain that 
these matters, and not those of which 
£jr ip?.'-±.t4 E iv, £, 4 _-*s_.-vvv'tt/ 
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the heads of politicians arc lull, do 
really govern politics and save 
or destroy States, They save or 
destroy them by a silent, inexorable 
fatality ; while the politicians tire 
making believe, plausibly adid noisily, 
with their American institutions, 
British Constitution, and civilising 
mission of France, And because 
these matters arc what do really 
govern politics anti save or destroy 
Stales, Socrates maintained that in 
his time he and a few philosophers, 
who alone kept insisting Oil the good 
of righteousness and the unprofitable- 
ness of iniquity, were the only real 
politicians then living. 

J say, if we are to derive comfort 
from the doctrine of /hi remnant (and 
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there is great com fort to be derived 
from it), we must also bold last to the 
austere but Lrne doctrine as to wh-.n 
really governs politics,, overrides with 
an inexorable fatality Lhe combina- 
tions of the so-called politicians, and 
saves dir destroys States. Having in 
mind things true, things elevaLed, 
tilings just, things pure, things ami- 
able, things of good report; having 
these in ni hid, studying and loving 
these, is what saves States, 

There is nothing like positive in- 
stances to illustrate general proposi- 
tions of thrs kind, and to make them 
believed, I hesitate to take an in- 
stance from America. Possibly there 
are some people who think that 
already, cm a former occasion, I hnvy 
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said enough about America without 
duly seeing and knowing it. So 1 

will tukn my instance* from England, 

and from England 's neighbour and 
old co-mate in his Lory, France, The 
instance from England I will take 
first, 1 will lake it from the grave 
topic of England's rotations with Ire- 
land, [ am not going to reproach 
cither England or Ireland. To re- 
proach Ireland here would probably 
be indiscreet. As to England, any- 
thing J may have to say against my 
own countrymen I prefer to say at 
home ; America is the last place 
where 1 should care to say it. How- 
ever, I have no wish or intention now 
to reproach either the English or the 
Irish, But I want to show you from 
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England's relations with J inland 
how right the philosophers and pro- 
phets are. Every one knows that 
there haft been conquest Find confisca- 
tion In Ireland, So there has else- 
where, Evtry^ one knows that tile 
conquest and the confiscation have 
been attended with cupidity, oppres- 
sion, and ill-usage. So they have 
elsewhere, 1 Whatsoever things are 
just ' are not exactly the study, so far 
as I know, of conquerors and con- 
fiscatory anywhere ; certainly they 
were not the study of the English 
conquerors of Ireland. A failure in 
justice is a source of danger to States. 
But it may be made up for and 
got over; it has been made up for 
and got over in many communities. 
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England's confiscations in Ireland are 
a thing of the pa-st ; the penal laws 
against Catholics are a thing of the 
past \ much has been done to make 
up for the old failure in justice; 
Englishmen generally think that it 
has been pretty well made up for. and 
that Irishenen ought to think so too. 
And politicians indent Land Al:P; for 
curing the last results of die old failure 
in. justice, for insuring the contentment 
of the Irish wnh us, and for consoli- 
dating die Union ; and are surprised 
and plaintive if it is not consol i dated. 
But now see how much more serious 
people are the philosophers and pm. 
phets than the politicians. Whatso- 
ever things arc amiable- 1~ the failure in 
amiability, too, is a source of danger 
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and insecurity Eo States, as well as the 
failure in justice. And we English 
are not amiable, or at any rate, what in 
tin's case, comes to Lbo same thing, do 
not appear so, The politicians never 
thought of that! Quite outside their 
combinations lies this hindrance, tend* 
mg to make their most elaborate com- 
binations ineffectual, Thus the joint 
operation of two moral causes together, 
— the sort of causes which politicians 
do not seriously regard -tells against 
the designs of the politicians with 
what set-ms to be an almost mesor- 
ablc fatality, Tf there were not lint 
failure in amiability, perhaps the. 
rtrtginal failure injustice might by this 
time have been got over; if ihene had 
not been the failure in justice, perhaps 
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the failure in amiability might not 
have mattered much. The two fail- 
ures together create a difficulty almos t 
i nsurmo un table. Public men la Eng- 
land keep saying that it will be got 
over 1 hope that it wall be gut over, 
and that the union between England 
and Ireland may become as solid as 
chat between England nod Scotland, 
But It will not become solid by means 
of the contrivances of the mere poli- 
lieiaai, or without the intervention of 
moral causes of concord to heal the 
mischief wrought by moral causes of 
division. Every thing, in this case h 
d epends upon the J remnant,' it s num- 
bers a nd its powers of arunn . 

My second instance is even more 
important. It is so important, and its 
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reach is so wide, that J mast go into 
it with some little fulness. The 
instance is taken from France. To 
France 1 have always felt myself 
powerfully drawn- People iti Eng- 
land often accuse tne of liking France 
and tilings French far ton well. At 
alt events I have paid special regard 
to them, and urn always glad to con- 
fess how much I owe to them, M. 
Sain tc- Ben ve wrote to me En Lhe lasL 
years of his life: “You have passed 
through our Me and literature by a 
deep inner line, which confers initia- 
tion j and which you will never lose," 
Vatu; tt-tvs traverse noire vie et voire 
liltirahtre peer nne iigne inUrieure. pro- 
foade, qvi fait hi in Sties, et que vans 
tt£ perdrez jamah, I wish 1 could 
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think that this friendly testimony of 
that accomplished and charming man. 
one of my chief benefactors, were fully 
deserved But J have pride and plea’ 
sure iai quoting it; and I quote it In 

hear me out in saying, that whatever 
opinion 1 may express iilwnt France, 
I have at leai-it been a not inattentive 
observer of that great country, and 
anything but a bosdle one. 

The question was once ashed by 
the town clerk of Ephesus: * What 
man ts there that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a 
worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana ?' Now really, when one looks 
at the popular literature of the French 
at this moment, — their popular novels, 
popular stage -plays, popular news 
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papers, - and at the life of which this 
literature of theirs is the index, one 
is tempted to make a goddess ouL ol 
;i word of their own, and then, like 
the town clerk of Ephesus, to ask j 
'W hat man is there that knoweth no! 
how that the city of the French is a 
worshipper oi' the great goddess 
Lubricity ? J Or rather, as Greek is 
the classic and euphonious language 
for names of gods and goddesses, let 
us take her name from the Greek 
Testament, and call her the goddess 
Asdgeia, That goddess has always 
been a sufficient power amongst man- 
kind, and her worship was generally 
supposed to need restraining rather 
than encouraging,. Rut hero is now a 
whole popular literature, nay, and art 
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too, in France at her service I stunu- 
Intions and suggestions by her and to 
her one in it at every turn. She 
is becoming the great riicognis^ 
power there | never was anything like 
it M, Renan himself half 

Inclined to apologise for not having 
paid her mote attention- 'Nature 

cares nothing for chastity.’ says he . 
Lts fnvoies oni penf-cire raison ; 
'The gay people arc perhaps in tke 
right,’ Men even of this force salute 
her; but the allegiance now paid to 
her, in France, by the popular novel, 
the popular newspaper, the popular 
play, is, one may say, boundless, 
l have no wi.sh at all to preach to 
the French; no intention whatever, 
in what I now say, to upbraid or 
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wound them. E simply lay nty finger 
on a. fact in their present condition ; 
a fact insufficiently noticed, as it seems 
to nie s nnd yet extremely potent for 
mischief It is well worth while to 
trace the manner of its growth nnd 
action. 

The French 3 Lave always had a 
leaning to the goddess of whom we 
speak, nind have been willing enough 
to let the world know of their leaning, 
to pride themselves on their Gaulish 
salt, their gallantry, and so on. But 
things have coote to their present 
head gradually, Catholicism was an 
ubstacEe ; the serious element in the 
n,at ion w; l* mot he r obstacle. But now 
just see the course which things have 
taken, and how they all. one may say. 
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have worked together lur this goddess. 
First, there was the original Gaul. the 
basis of the French nation; the Gaul, 
gay, sociable, quick of -sentiment, 
quick of perception ; apt, however, 
very apt,, to be presumptuous find 
puffed tip. Then cattle the Roman 
conquest, and from this we get a new 
personage, the Gallo- Latin ; with the 
Gaulish qualities for a basis. but with 
Latin order, reason, lucidity, added, 
and also Latin sensuality. Finally, 
we have the Frankish conquest and 
the Frenchman. The Frenchman 
proper is the Gallo -Latin, with 
Frankish or Germanic qualities added 
and infused. Mo mixture could be 
better. The Germans have plenty of 
faults, but in this combination they 
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stem not to have taken hold' the 
Germans seem to have given of ttiesr 
seriousness and honesty to thy con- 
quered Gallo- Latin, and nol of their 
brutality- And mcdiflevri] France, 
which exhibits rbe combination and 
balance, under the influence then 
exercised by Catholicism, of Gaulish 
quickness and gaiety with Latin 
rationality and German seriousness, 
offers to our view the soundest and 
the most attractive 5tage f perhaps. In 
all French history. 

1 Rut the balance could not be main- 
tained ' at any rate, it was not main- 
tained, Mediaeval Catholicism lost 
its virtue- The serious Germanic 
races made the Reformation, feeling 
that without it there was no satety 
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and continuance for those moral ideas 
which they loved and which were llhe 
ground of their being, France did 
not go with the Reformation ; the 
Germanic qualities, in her were not 

■5* resn tT enough LO make her go with 
it, 1 France did not want a reforma- 
tion which was a moral one,' is 
Michclcfs account of the matter- 
La Frame m •mnUU pets de ri forme 
morale . Let us put die case more 
favourably for her, and say that fier- 
haps r with her quick perception, 
France caught sense, from the very 
outset, of that intellectual unsound' 
ness and Incompleteness in the Refor- 
mat ion, which is now so visible. But. 
at any rate, the Reformation did not 
carry France with it; and the Ger- 
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manic side in the Frenchman, his 
Germanic qualities, thus received a 
check. They subsisted, however, En 
good force still ; the new knowledge 
and new ideas, brought hy the re- 
vival of [eLterti p gave an animating 
stimulus ; and in the seventeenth 
century the Gaulish gaiety and quick- 
ness of France, the Latin rationality, 
and the still subsisting German, seri- 
ousness, ail combining under the 
puissant breath of the Renascence, 
produced a literature, the strongest, 
the most substantial, and the most 
serious which the French have ever 
succeeded in producing, and which 
has, indeed, consummate and splendid 
excellences. 

Stilt, the Germanic side in the 
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Frenchman had received a -chock, 
and in the next century this side 
became quite attenuated. The Ger- 
manic steadiness anil seriousness gave 
way ntnn; and more ; the Gaulish salt, 
the Gaulish gaiety, quickness, senti- 
ment, and soci ability, ihe Latin 
rationality, prevailed more and more, 
and had the field nearly to them- 
selves. They produced a brilliant 
and most efficacious literature,' — the 
French literature of the eighteenth 
century. The goddess Asclgcia had 
her part in it ; it was a literature to be 
praised with reserves ; it was, above all, 
a revolutionary literature. But Euro- 
pean institutions were then in such 
a superannuated condition, straight- 
forward and just perception, free 
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thought mid rationality were at such 
a discount, tTi:it the brilliant French 
literature irt which these qualities 
predominated, and width by their 
predominance was made revolution- 
ary. had in the eighteenth century a 
great mission to fulfil and fulfilled it 
victoriously 

The mission is fulfil ted, but mean- 
while the Germanic quality in the 
Frenchman seems pretty nearly to 
Slave died out, and the Gallo- Latin 
in him has quite got the upper baud. 
Of course there are individuals, and 
groups who are to Ire excepted ; I 
will allow any number of exceptions 
you please ■ and in the mass of the 
French people, which works aoid is 
silent, there may be treasures of 
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resource, Rut taking the Frenchman 
who i.i commonly in view — the usual 
type of speaking, doing, vocal, visible 
Frenchman — we may gay, and lie will 
probably he not al ^jJI displeased at 
our saying, that (he German in him 
has nearly died out, and die Gallo- 
Latin has quite got the upper hand. 
For us, however, this means that the 
chief source of seriousness and of 
moral ideas is failing and drying up 
in him, and that what remains are the 
sources of Gaulish -sab,, and quicEtness, 
and sentiment, and sociability, nnd 
sensuality, and rationality. And, of 
course, the play and working of these 
qualities is altered by their being no 
longer in combination with a dose of 

4 

German seriousness, hut left to work 
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by themselves. Left to work by 
themselves, they give ns what we 
call the homnu sensutl wpjw, the 
average sensual man. The highest 
art, the art which by its height, depth, 
and gravity possesses religiousness,— 
such as Lhc Greeks had, the art nf 
Pindar and Phidias; such as the 
Italians had, Lite art of Dante and 
Michael Angelo, — -this art, with the 
training which it gives and the 
standard which k sets up, the French 
have never had. On the other hand, 
they had a dose of German serious- 
ness, a Germanic bent for ideas of 
moral duty, which neither the Greeks 
liad, nor the Italians. But if this dies 
out, what is left is the hommt tenant t 
moyen. This average, sensual man 
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has. his very advantageous qualities, 
He l>as his gaiety, quickness* senti- 
ment, sociability, rationality. He has 
his horror of sour strictness* false 
restraint, hypocrisy, obscurantism* 
cretinism, and the rest of it. And 
this is very well ; but oil the serious, 
moral! side he is almost ludicrously 
insufficient. Fine sentiments about 
his dignity and his honour and his 
heart, about the dignity and the 
honour and the heart of France, and 
his adoration of her, do duty for him 
here;: grandiose phrases about the 
spectacle offered in France and in the 
French Republic of the idea] for our 
race, of the ipanoa issvmc nt- tie l'/ Lite 
di Fkttmvmitt, ’the coming Into blow 
of the choice flower of humanity.' In 
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M. Victor Hugo we have (his wor- 
shippers must forgive me for saying 
so] th-r; average sensual man impas- 
sioned and grandiloquent ; iu M. Zola 
we have the average Sensual man go- 
ing pear the ground, ■ Happy the 
sou,' cries M, Victor Hugo, h of whom 
one can say, "He has consoled his 
mother!" Happy the poet £>f whom 
one can say, “Hi: has consoled his 
country l*' The French fhemselves, 
even when they are severest, call this 
kind of thing by only the mild name 
of emphasis, 'empha.se,' — other people 
call it fustian. And a surly Johnson 
will growl out in answer, at one dine, 
that r Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel ' ; at another time, that line 
senti merits about wa nii re arc the last 
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refuse of a scoundrel* But what they 
really are is the creed which in France 
the average sensual man rehenrses P 
to do fluty for serious moral ideas, 

And, as the result, we have a popular 
literature and a popular art serving, 
a.-S hn.3. been already a add, the goddess 

Aselgefcu 

Such up art and literature easily 
make their way everywhere. In 
England and America the French 
literature of Lhe seventeenth century 
is peculiarly fitted to do great good, 
and nothing but good : it cadi hardly 
be too much studied by us* And it is 
studied by us very little. The French 
literature of the eighteenth century, 
also, has qualities to do us much 
good, and we are tsot likely to take 
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harm From its other qualities ; we 
may Mtudy it to our great profit and 
advantagt And Et is studied by us 
very Hide. 1" he higher French litera- 
ture of the present day has more 
knowledge and a wider range than 
its great predecessors, but less sound- 
ness and perfection,, and it exerts 
much Less influence titan they did. 
Action and mill] once arc row with 
the lower literature of France, with 
the popular literature in the service 
of the goddess Aselgeia. And this 
popular modern French literature, 
and the arL which corresponds to it* 
bid fair to mate their way in England 
and America far better than their pre- 
decessors. They appeal to instincts 
so universal and accessible ; they 
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appeal,. people arc beginning boldly 
to say’j to N nin re bcradf, Few things 
b ave lately struck me more than M. 
Renan's dictum, which E h mVc already 
quoted, about what used to be called 
the virtue of chastity. Thu dictum 
occurs in his very interesting auto^ 
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biogruphy r published but the other 
dny r M„ Renan, whose genius I un- 
feign edly admire, is, J need hardly 
say,, a man of the most perfect pro- 
priety of life ; he has. told us so him- 
self, He was brought up for a priest, 
and he thinks it would not have been 
in good taste for him to become a free 
liver. But this' abstinence is a mere 
anattcr of personal delicacy, a display 
of good and correct tasU' on his own 
part in his own very special circum- 
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stances, 'Nature/ he cries^ 'tares 
nothing about chastity/ What a slap 
hi the face to die sticklers for 'What- 
soever things arc pure ' ! 

I have had to take a long sweep to 
arrive at the [joint which 1 wished to 
reach. If we are to enjoy die benefit, 
J said of the comfortable doctrine oi 
the remnant, we most be capable of 
receiving also, and of holding fast, 
the hard doctrine of the un soundness 
of the majority, and of the certainty 
that the unsound ness of the majority, 
if it is not withstood and remedied, 
must be their ruin. And therefore^ 
even though a gifted man like M. 
Renan may be so carried away by 
the tide of opinion in France where 
ho lives, as to say that Nature cares 
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nothing; about chastity, and to see with 
amused indulgence the* worship of the 
groat goddess Lubriiit^, Irt us. stand 
fitsi, and say chat her worship is against 
nature , human datum, and that it is 
min. For this is the test of it* Inline; 
against human nature, tEsac for human 
societies it is ruin. And the lest is 
One from which there is no escape, as 
from the old tests in such mutters 
there may be. For if you allege that 
it is the will of Cod that we should 
be pure, die sceptical Gallo- Latins 
wilE tell you that they do not know 
any such person. And in like man- 
ner, if it is said that those who serve 
the goddess Aselgein shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God, die Gallo- Latin 
may teEl you that iso does not believe. 
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in any such place. But chat the sure 
tendency and upshot of things estab- 
lishes that the service of the goddess 
Aselgein is ruin, that her followers are 
marred and stunted by it and disquali- 
fied for the ideal society of the future, 
is an infallible test to employ,. 

The saints admonish us to lor our 
thoughts Tim upon whatsoever thing* 
arc pure* if we would inherit the king- 
dom of God ; and the divine Plato 
tells us that Wo have within us a 
many- headed beast and a man, and 
that by dissoluteness we feed and 
strengthen the beast in us, and starve 
the man’ and finally, following the 
divine Plato among the sagos at a 
humble di.stance, comes the prosaic 
and unfashionable Paley, and says in 
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his prejcEso way chat 'this vice hag a 

«■; rn * (-til: j.- , which Other spec its of vice 
have not so directly, to unsettle and 
weaken the’ powers of the unHcrstaTrel- 
ing; as wdl as, I think, in a greater 
degree than other vices, to render 
the. heart thoroughly corrupt.' True ; 
and once admitted and fostered, it 
eats tike a canker, and with difficulty 
can ever he brought to let go its hold 
again r but for ever tightens it. Hard- 
ness and insolence come in its train ; 
an insolence which grows until it ends 
by exasperating and alienating every- 

k 

body ; a hardness which grows until 
the man can at last scarcely take 
pleasure in anything, outside the ser- 
vice of his goddess, except cupidity 
and greed, and cannot be touched 
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with emotion by any language except 
fustian, Such are the fruits of the 
worship of the great goddess Asc]gci:i. 

So, instead of spying that Nature 
tires no thing about chastity. lei us 
Siy that human nature, Pttr liatUtO, 

cares about it rt great deal. Let 

us say that, by her present popular 

literature, France gives proof that 

she is suffer] ng from a dangerous 

and perhaps fatal disease; and than it 

is not clericalism which is the real 

enemy to the French so much as 

their goddess \ and if they can none of 
+ 

them, see this themselves, it is only a 
sign of how far the disease has gone, 
and the case is so much the worse. 
The case is so much the worse ; and for 
men in Such case to be so vehemently 
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busy about clerical and dynastic in- 
trigues nE home* and about alliances 
and colonial acquisitions and purifica- 
tions of the rta^ abroad, might well 
make one burrow of the ]>rL>p}jtrt3 and 
exclaim, ‘ Surely ye *re perverse ' l 
perverse to neglect your rcnlly press- 
big matters for those secondary ones,. 
And when the ingenious and inex- 
haustible M, BIowEtz, of our great 
London Time 5 1 who sees everybody 
and knows everything, when he ex- 
pounds the springs of politics and 
the causes of the fall and success 
of ministries, and the combinations 
which have not been tried bur should 
be, and takes upon hint the mystery 
of things in the way with which we 
are so familiar, — to this wise man 
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himself one is often tempted, again, 
to say with the prophets: ‘Yet the 
Eternal also is wise, and will not call 
back his words,' NT, BEowit^ is not 
the only wise one: the Eternal has 
his wisdom also, and somehow or 
other it is always the Eternal's wis- 
dom which at last carries the day. 
The Eternal has attached to certain 
moral causes the safety or the ruin of 
States, and the present popular litera- 
ture of France is a sign that she has 
a most dangerous moral disease. 

Now if the disease goes on and 
increases, then, whatever sagacious 
advice M, Blow its may give, and 
whatever political combinations may 
be tried, and whether France gets 
colonics or not, and whether she allies 
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herself with this nation or with that, 
things will only go from bad to worse 
with her ; fshe will more and more 
lose her powers of soul and spirit, her 
intellectual productiveness, her sldll In 
counsel, her might for war, her form id 
ableness as a foe, her value as an ally, 
and the life of that famous State will 
be more and more impaired, until it 
perish. And this is that hard but true 
doctrine of the sages and prophets, nf 
t he inexo rable fatality of operation, in 
innraJ_failure of the unsound majority, 
to impair and destroy States. J But we 
will not talk or think of destruction for 
a State with such gifts and graces as 
I ; ranee, and which has had such a place 
in history, and to which we, many of 
us, owe so much delight and so much 
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good, And yet if France had! no 
greater numbers than the Athens of 
Plato or Lhc Judah of Isaiah, I do not 
sec how she could well escape out of 
the throttling arms of her goddess and 
recover. Sh^ must recover through 
a powerful and profound renewal, a 
great inward change, brought about 
by 1 the remnant ' amongst her people ; 
and, for this, a remnant small, in num- 
bers would not suffice. But in a 
France of thirty-five millions, who 
shall set bounds to the numbers of 
the remnant, or to its effectualness 
and power of victory ? 

In these United States (For I come 
round to the United States at lust) 
you arc fifty millions and more, I 
suppose that, as in England, as in 
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France, as everywhere, so likewise 
here, the majority of people doubt 
very much whether the majority is 
unsound ; or, rather, they have po 
doubt at ail about the matter, they are 
sure that it is not unsound. Hut lei 
us consent tO-nigliE to remain to the 
end in the ideas of the sages and pro* 
phets ivhom we have been following 
all along i and let us suppose that in 
the present actual stage of the world, 
as in all the stages through which the 
world lias passed hitherto, the majority 
is and must be in general unsound 
everywhere, —even in the United 
States, even here in New York itself. 
Where is the failure ? I have already, 
in the past, speculated in the abstract 
about, you, perhaps, too much. 15ut 1 
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suppose thr^t in a democratic comm un- 
ity likrj: thts n with its newness, its magni- 
tude. its strength, its life of business, its 
sheer freedom and equality, the danger 
is in llio absence of the discipline of 
respect; in hardness and materialism, 
exaggeration and boastfulness ; in a 
false smartness, a false audacity, a 
want of sou! and delicacy. 'Whatso- 
ever dungs are tievated* —whatsoever 
things are nobly serious, have true 
elevation, 3 — that perhaps, in our cata- 
logue of maxims which are to possess 
the mind, is the maxim which points 
to where the lathi re of the unsound 
majority, in a great democracy like 
yours, will probably lie. At any rate 
let UH for the: moment: agree to 5U]> 
1 'Gtf« 
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pose so. And the philosophers and 
the prophets* whom E at any rate am 
disposed to believe, and who say that 
moral causes govern die secluding and 
the fall i mg of Stales, will toil ua lhaL 
tlie failure to mind whatsoever Lliings 
are elevated must imfjiiir with an 
inexorable fatality the life of a nation, 
just as Lhe failure to mind whatsoever 
things are just, or whatsoever tilings 
are amiable, or whatsoever things are 
pure, will impair it; and that if the 
failure to mind whatsoever things are 
elevated should be real in your Ameri 
can democracy, and should grow into 
a disease, and take firm hold on you, 
then the life of even these great United 
States must inevitably suffer and be im- 
paired more and more, until it perish. 
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Then from this hard doc trine we 
will betake ourselves tn the more 
comfortable doctrine of thd l-dtiirrarii. 
' The remnant shall return shall 
H convert and he healed' itself first* 
and shall then recover the unsound 
majority, Atid you are fifty millions 
and growing apace. What a remnant 
yours may be, surely E A remnant 
of how great numbers, how mighty 
strength, how irresistible efficacy E 
Yet we must not go too fast, either 
nor make too sure of our efficacious 
remnant. Mere multitude will not 
give us a saving remnant with cer- 
tainty. The Assyrian Empire had 
multitude, the Roman Empire had 
multitude; yet neither the one nor 
the other could produce a sufficing 
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remnant any more than Athens or 
Judah could, produce it, and both 
Assyria and Rome perished like 
Athens and JudalL 

Hut you aril something more than 
a people of fifty millions. Yon are 
fifty millions mainly sprung, us we in 
England are mainly sprung, from thaL 
German stock which has faults indeed, 
— faults which have diminished the 

extent of its influence, di mi mi sited its 

■ 

power of attraction and the interest of 
its history, and which seems moreover 
just now, from all 1 can see and hear, 
to be passing through a not very 
happy moment, morally, in Germany 
proper. Yet of the German stock it 
is, \ think, true, as my father said 
more than fifty years ago, that it has 
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been a stock l of the most moral races 
of men that the world ha* yet seen, 
with the soundest laws, the leaf;! 
vi ohm l passions, the fairest ilomrstic 
and civil virtues. 1 You come, there- 
fore, of about t!ie best paren tage which 
a modern nation can have. Then 
you have had, as we in England have 
also had, but more entirely than wt 
and more exclusively, the Puritan 
discipline. Certainly I am not blind 
to the faults of that discipline, Cer- 
tainty I do not wish it to remain in 
possession of the held for ever, or too 
long, But as a stage and a discipline, 
and ns means for enabling that poor 
inattentive and immoral creature, man. 
to love and appropriate, and make parr 
of his being divine ideas, on which he 
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could not otherwise have laid or kept 
hold, the discipline of Puritanism hag 
been invaluable; and the more 1 read 
history, the more 1 see of mankind, 
the more 1 recognise its valuo, Well, 
then, you arc not merely a multi tude 
■of fifty millions ; you are fifty millions, 
sprung from this excellent German ir. 
stork, having passed through this, 
excellent Puritan discipline, and set in 
this enviable and unbounded country. 
Even supposing, therefore, that by the 
■necessity of things your majority must 
in the present stage of tin: world prob- 
ably be unsound, what a remnant, L 
say, — -what an incomparable, all-trans- 
form ing remnant, — you may fairly 
Slope with your numbers, if things gc 
happily, to haver 
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Practical people talk with a tile 
qJ' Plato and of hfg absolute ideas ; 
and it Es impossible to deny that 
Plato's ideas do often seem unprac- 
tical* and impracticable, and especially 
when one views them in connexion 
with the life of a great work -a -day 
world like the United States, The 
necessary staple of the life of such a 
world Plato regards with disdain; 
handicraJt and trade and the work- 
ing professions he regards with dis- 
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daiil ; but what becomes of the life 
of arl industrial modern community 
if you take handicraft and trade and 
ihu working professions nut of it ? 
Tlie base mechanic wrts and handi- 
crafts, says Plato, bring about a 
natural weakness in the principle of 
excellence in a man, so that be can- 
not govern the ignoble growths in 
him* but nurses them, and cannot 
understand fostc r in g any other. T bose 
who exercise such arts and trades j as 
they have their bodies, he says, marred 
by their vulgar businesses, so they 
have their souls, too, bowed and 
broker by them. And it" one of 
these uncomely people has a mind to 
seek self-culture and philosophy, Plato 
compares him to a Isold tittle tinker, 
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who 1ms scraped together money, and 
has got his release from service, and 
has bad a bath, and bought a new 
coat,, and is rigged out like a bride- 
groom about to marry the daughter 
of 1 -jks master who has fallen into poor 
and helpless estate. 

Nor do the working professions fare 
any better than trade at the hands of 
I'Satce lie draws for us an inimitable 
picture cf the working lawyer, and of 
his life of bondage ; he shows bow this 
bondage from his youth up has stunted 
and warped Uini r and made him small 
and crooked of syu!, encompassing him 
with difficulties which be is not man 
enough to rely On justice and truth as 
means to encounter, but has recourse, 
for help out of them, to falsehood and 
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wrong. And so, says Plato. this poor 
creature is bent and broken, and grown- 
up iVoni buy to man without a particle 
gf soundness in him, a] though exceed- 
ingly smart and clever in his own 
iisieem. 

One cannot refuse to admire the 
artist who draws these pictures. But 
we say to ou twelves that his ideas 
show the influence of a primitive and 
obsolete order of things, when the 
warrior caste and the priestly caste 
were alone, in honour, and the humble 
work of the world was done by slaves. 
We have now changed all that; the 
modern majority consists in work, flf; 
Emerson declares ; and in work, wc 
may add* principally of such plain and 
dusty kind as the work of cultivators 
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of the ground, handicraftsmen, men of 
trade and business, men of thy work- 
ing professions, Above all is this 
[me in a great industrious community 
such hr dial of the United States. 

Now education, many people go on 
to say, is still mainly governed by the 
ideas of men tike Plato, wbo lived 
when the warrior caste and the 
priestly or philosophical class were 
alone in honour, and the really useful 
part of the community were slaves. 
It is an education fitted for persons 
of leisure in yuch a community. This 
education passed from Greece and 
Rome to the feudal communities of 
l£uropc, where also the warrior caste 
and the priestly caste were alone held 
in honour, and where the really useful 
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and working part of the Community, 
though rot nominally slaves ns in the 
pagan world, were: practically not much 
better off than slaves, and not more 
seriously regarded. Arid how absurd 
it is, people end by saying. to inilict 
Lhis education upon an industrious 
modem community, xvhere very few 
indeed are persons of leisure, and the 
mass to he considered has not leisure, 
but is bound, for Its own great good, 
and for the great good of the world ai 
large, to plain labour and to industrial 
pursuits, and the education in question 
tends necessarily to make men dis- 
satisfied with these: purs nits and un- 
fitted for them l 

That [s wiiai is said. So far \ must 
defend Plato, as to plead that his view 
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of education and staples is in the 
general, rs it seems 10 'Re. sound 
enough j and fitted -Tor all sorts and 
conditions of men, whatever their pur^ 
suits, may be, 'An intelligent man,' 
says PLato, ‘will prize those studies 
which result in his soul getting sober- 
ness, righteousness, and wisdom, and 
will less value the others.' I cannot 
consider that a bad description of the 
aim of education., and of the motives 
which should govern us in the choice 
of studies, whether we are preparing 
ourselves for a hereditary staL in the. 
Unglish House of Lords or tor the 
pork trade in Chicago. 

Still I admit that Plato's world was 
not ours, that his scorn of trade and 
handicraft is fantastic, that be had no 
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conception of a great industrial com- 
munity such ns thiii of the United States, 
and that such a community must and 
wifi shape its education Lu :*ulL its own 
needs. If tile usual education handed 
down to iL from the past docs not suit 
it, it will certainly before long drop 
th is and try another. The usual edu- 
cation in the past lias been mainly 
literary. 1 he question is whether the 
studies which were long supposed to 
be the best for all of us are practically 
the best now: whether others arc not 
belter. The tyranny of the past, 
m^ny think, weighs on us injuriously 
in the predominance given to letters 
in education. The question is raised 
whether, to meet the needs of our 
modern life, the predominance ought 
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not now to pass from letters to scion cc; 
and naturally the ijucstion is nowhere 
raised wiih more energy than here in 
the United States, The design of 
abasing what ia tailed ‘mere ]itcrAr> r 
instruction and education,' and of ex- 
alting what is called L sound, es tensive, 
and practical scientific knowledge/ 
as, an this intensely modern wiirld of 
the United States, even more perhaps 
than in Europe, a very popular design, 
nauI makes great and rapid progress, 

L am going to ask whether the 
present movement for ousting letters 
Fran their old predominance in educa- 
tion, and for transferring the predom- 
inance in education" 10 the natural 
sciences, whether this brisk and 
flourishing movement ought to pre- 
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vail, H.m.1 whether it is likely that in 
the end it ready will prevail. An 
objection may be raised which I will 
anticipate, My own studies have 
been almost wholly hi letters, and my 
visits to the field of the natural 
sciences have been very slight and 
inadequate, although those sciences 
have always strongly moved my 
curiosity. A man of letters, it will 
perhaps fie said, is not competent 
to discuss the comparative merits of 
letters and natural science as means 
of education. To this objection l 
reply, first of all, that incompet- 
ence, if he attempts the discus- 
sion but is really incompetent for it, 
will be abundantly visible] nobody 
will be taken in ; he will have plenty 
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of sharp observers and critics to save 
mankind from that danger. But the 
Hue 1 am going to follow is. as you 
will soon discover,, 50 Cafttcmcty simple, 
that perhaps it may be followed with- 
out failure even by one who for a mote 
ambitious line of discussion would be 
quite incompetent. 

Some of you may possibly remem- 
ber a phrase of mine which [ms been 
the object of a good deal of comment ; 
an observation to the effete that in 
our culture, the aim being to know 
oar selves and the world, we have, as 
the means to this end, to knew the 
best which has been thought and said 
in Iks world, A man of science, who 
lh also an excellent writer and the 
very prince of debaters, Professor 
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I fuxley, in el discourse; it the owning 
of Sir jostih Mason's college at 
Birmingham, laying hold of this 
phrase, expanded it by quoting some 
more words of cnino, which arc these : 
l Thc civilised world is to bo regarded 
as now being, for intellectual and 
spiritual purposes, one great con- 
federation, bound to a joint action 
and working to a common result [ and 
whose members have tor their proper 
outfit -a knowledge of Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern antiquity, and of one 
another. Special local and tCEnpn- 
rary advantages being put out of 
account, that modern nation will in the 
intellectual and spiritual sphere make 
most progress, which most thoroughly 
carries out this programme.' 
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Now on my phraw, thus enlarged. 
Professor Huxley remark- 1 ; that when 
I speak of the above-mentioned know- 
ledge a3 enabling us to know our- 
selves and the world, \ assert lUzra- 
inre to contain the materials which 
suffice for thus making us know r our- 
selves and the world, But it is not 
by any means clear, says he, that 
after having learnt all which ancient 
and modern literatures have to tell 
us 5 we have laid a sufficiently broad 
and deep foundation for that criticism 
of life,, that knowledge of ourselves 
and the world, which constitutes cul 
lure. On the contrary, Professor 
Huxley declares that he finds himself 
' wholly unable to admit that either 
nations or individuals will really 
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advance, If their outfit draws nothing 
from the stores of physical science. 
An army without weapons of pre- 
cision, find with no [jartLcnlar base of 
operations, might more hopefully 
enter upon a campaign on the Rhine, 
than a man, devoid of a knowledge 
of what physical science has done in 
the last century, upon a criticism of 
life,' 

This shows how needful ic is for 
those who are to discuss any matter 
together, to have a common under- 
standing as co the sense of the terms 
they employ, — how needful, and how 
difficult. What Professor Huxley 

r 

says, implies just the reproach which 
is si 1 often brought against the study 
of faHsi; fettles, as they are called : 
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that the study i5 an elegant one, but 
slight and ineffectual ; a smattering 
of Greek and Latin and other orna- 
mental ih logs, of little use for any 
one 'whose object is to gel at truth, 
nod to be a practical man. So, too, 
M, Renan talks of the H superficial 
humanism ' of a sc hoof -course which 



treats us as if we were all going to 
be poets, writers, preachers, orators., 
and he opposes this humanism to 
positive science, or the critical sear cl] 
after truth. And there is always a 
tendency in those who are remon- 
strating against the predominance o( 



letters in education, to understand by 
1 c t tc r& ’fefeJvt- / ' ? v+i, and by Uiird 

a superficial humanism, the opposite 



oi science or true knowledge. 
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Bat when we talk of knowing 
Creek and Roman antiquity, Ibr in- 
stance, which is the knowledge people 
have called the humanities, I For my 
part, mean a knowledge which is 
something mors than a superficial 
humanism, mainly decorative. 1 I call 1 
all breach i ng scittitijli 1 ' says Wolf, Lite 
critic of Homer, ' which is systematic' 
ally laid out and followed up to 
its original sources. . For example : 
a knowledge of classical antiquity 
is scientific when die remains of 
classical antiquity are correctly 
studied in the original languages. 1 
There can be no doubt that "Wolf is 
perfectly right; that all learning is 
scientific which is systematically laid 
out and followed up to its original 
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sources, and that a genuine humanism 
js scientific. 

When 1 speak of knowing Greek 
and Roman antiquity, there fore, as 
a help to knowing ourselves and the 
world, I mean more than a know- 
ledge of SO much vocabulary, so much 
grammar, so many portions of authors 
in tire Greek and Latin languages, 
I mean knowing the Greeks and 
Romans, and their life and genius, 
and what they were and did in the 
world ; what we get from them, and 
what is its Value, That, at least, is 
the ideal ; and w li en we talk of 
endeavouring to know Greek and 
Unman antiquity, &s a help to know- 
ing ourselves and the world, wo mean 
endeavouring so to know them as to 
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satisfy this ideal, however mudi wc 
may still fait short of 

The same also as to knowing our 
own and other modern nations, with 



the like aim of getting to understand 
ourselves and the world. fTo know 



the best that hat; been thought and 



said by Lite modern nations, in to 
know, says Professor Husky, "only 
what modern Hi train nrr have to tell 



us: it is the criticism of life eon- 

l 

laEned in modern literatu rr_j And 
yet 'the distinctive diameter of our 
times, 1 he urges, 'lies its the vast and 
, constantly increasing part which is 
played by natural knowledge.' And 
how, therefore, can a man, devoid of 
knowledge of what physical science 
has dene in the last century, enter 
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hopefully upon a criticism of modern 
life? 

Let uS h 1 say, bfi agreed about the 
meaning of the terms we arc using. 
J talk of knowing t he best whi ch 
has been thought atirl uttered in the 
world ; Professor Hurley says this 
means knowing iit^rttfurg. Literature 
is a large word ■ it may mean every- 
thing written with letters or printed 
In a book. Kind id's Ekm&nls and 

Newton's Principia are thus litera- 
ture. All knowledge dint reaches us 
through books is literature- But by 
literature Professor Huxley means 
billies Iftirss. He means to make 
me say, that knowing the best whirh 
has been thought and said by the 
modern nations is knowing their belies 
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httres and no morej And this is no 
sufficient equipment, he argues, for a 
criticism of modern life- Bui as J do 
not mean, by knowing ancient Rome, 
knowing merely m'rire or less of T.atin 
he His feitrts, anti taking no account 
of Rome’s mi] i tary, rind political, and 
legal, and administrative work In the 
world; and as, by knowing ancient 
Greece, I understand knowing her 
as the giver of Greek art, anti the 
guide to a free and right use of reason 
and to scientific method, and the 
founder of our mathematics and 
physics and astronomy and biology , 
— I understand knowing her as all 
this, and nnt merely knowing certain 
Greek poems, and histories, and treat- 
ises, and S|>eeches, — so as to the know. 
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[edge of jnode.ro nations also, By 
knowing modern nations, i mean not 
merely knowing their Se /fan letlres, but 
knowing also what has been done by 
Such men as Copernicus, Galileo, biew- 
i( )] i . Darwin, 1 Our ancestors iearj led,' 
says Professor Huxley, ' that the earth 
is the cejilre of the visible universe, 
and that man is the cynosure of 
tilings terrestrial ; and more especi- 
ally was it inculcated that the course 
of nature had no fixed order, but 
that it could, be, and constantly 
was, altered.' Pul for us now, con- 
tinues Professor Huxley, J the notions 
of the beginning nntl the end of the 
world entertained by our forefather?; 
□re no longer credible. It is very 
certain that the earth is not the chief 
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body in the material! universe, and 
that the world is not subordinated 
to man's use, II is oven more certain 
that nature is the expression of a 
definite order, with which nothing 
interferes.,' 'And yet," ]Le cries,, 
1 the purely classical education advo- 
cated by the representatives of the 
humanists in otir day gives no inkling 
of all this I ' 

In due place and time I will just 
touch upon that vexed question -of 
classical education ; but at present 
the question is as to what is meant 
by knowing the best which modern 
nations have thought and said. It 
is not knowing their defies fefirti 
merely which h meant. To know 
Italian belies felt res is not to know 
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Italy, and to know English bttte j 
fettres is not to know England. 
Into knowing Italy and England 
then; comes a great deal more, 
Galileo and Newton amongst it. 
The reproach of being a superficial 
humanism, ft tincture of bilks Uttra, 
may attach rightly enough to some 
Other disciplines ■ but to the parti- 
cular discipline recommended when 
I proposed knowing the best that 
has been thought and said in the 
world, it doeji not apply. In that best 
I certain iy include what in modern 
times has been thought and said by 
die great observers and knowers of 
nature. 

There is, therefore, really no ques- 
tion between Professor Huxley and 
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me as to whether knowing the great 
results of the modem scicnti fit study 
of nature [a not required ns a part of 
our culture, as well as knowing the 
products of literature and art, Ehjt 
Lu follow the processes by which those 
results ane reached, ought, say line 
friends of physical science, to be made 
tile staple of education for the b ulk o f 
mankind. And here there does arise 
a question between those whom Pro- 
fessor Huxley calls with playful sar- 
casm 'the Levi tea of culture," and 
those whom the poor humanist i$ 
sometimes apt to regard as its Ne- 
buchadnezxajrs, 

The great results of the scientific 
investigation of nature we are agreed 
upon knowing, but how much of our 
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siud^ arc we bound CO giy£ to the 
processes by which those results are 
readied ? The results have their 
visible bearing on human life. Bet 
all the processes, coo, all the herns 
of fact, by which those results are 
reached and established, are interest- 
ing, All knowledge is [.uteres Ling to 
a wise man, and the know ledge of 
nature is interesting to all men. It 
is very interesting to know, that, From 
'the albuminous white of the egg, the 
chick in the egg gets the materials 
for its flesh, bones, blood, and feathers \ 
while, from the fatty yolk ol the egg, 
it gets the heat and energy which 
enable it at length to break its shell 
and begin the world. U is less in- 
teresting, perhaps, but still it Is inter- 
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estiai^. t o know that when a taper 
burns, the wax is converted into 
carbon Ec acid and water. Moreover, 
it is quite true that the habit of deal- 
ing with facts, which is given by the 
study of uaLure, is t as the friends of 
physical science praise Et for being, an 
excellent discipline. The appeal, in 
the study of nature, is constantly to 
observation and experiment r not only 
is it said that the thing is so, but wc 
can be made to see that it is so. Nut 
only does a man tell us that when a 
taper bums the wax is converted into 
carbonic add and water, as a man 
may toll us, if he likes, that Charon 
is puutirtg his ferry-boat on the river 
Styx, or that Victor Hugo is a sublime 
poet, or Mr, Gladstone the most ad- 
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nii cable of statesmen ; but we are 
made to see that the conversion into 
carbonic acid and water does actually 
happen. This reality of natural know- 
ledge it is. which makes the friends of 
physical science contrast It, as a know- 
ledge of things, with the humanist's 
knowledge, which is, say tltey, a 
knowledge of words. And hence 
Professor Huxley is moved to lay it 
down that; r for the purpose of attain- 
ing real culture, an exclusively scien- 
tific education ls at least as effectual 
as an exclusively literary education . 1 
And a certain President of the Section 
for Mechanical Science in. the British 
Association is, in Scripture phrase, 
f very "bold , 1 and declares that if a 
naan, in his mental training, f has sub- 
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stkuted literature and History for 
natural science,, lit has chosen the 
less useful alternative.’ 13 or whether 
we go these lengths nr not, we must 
ail admit that in natural science the 
habit gained of dealt jig with Tacts cs 
a most valuable discipline, and chat 
every one should have some experi- 
ence of it. 

More than thin, however, is de- 
trended by the reformers Ii is pro- 
posed to make the training in natural 
science the main part of education, 
for the great majority of mankind at 
any rate. And here, 1 confess j I pari 
company with the friends of physical 
science, with whom np to this point 
1 have been agreeing. In differing 
from them, however, I wish to pro- 
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cecd with lilt utmost caution and 
diffidence. Tilt smallness of my own 
acquaintance wiLh the disciplines of 
natural science is ever before my 
mitld, and I am fearful of doing these 
disciplines an injustice. The ability 
and pugnacity of the partisans of 
natural science make them formid- 
able persons to contradict/ The tone 
of tentative inquiry, which befits a 
being of dim faculties and bounded 
knowledge, is Lhe tone I would wish 
to take and not to depart from. At 
present it seems to me, that those 
who arc for giving to natural know- 
ledge, a s they ad! it, the chief place 
in the education of the majority of 
mankind, leave one important thing 
out of their account : the constitution 
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of human nature. Bile I put this 
forward on the strength of some Facts 
not ne all recondite, very far from it ; 
facts capable of being stated in the 
simplest possible fashion, and to 
which, if 1 so state them, the man of 
science will, I am sure, be willing to 
allow their due weight- 

Deny the facts altogether, I think, 
he hardly can. He can hardly deny, 
that when we set ourselves to enume- 
rate tEie powers which go to the build- 
ing up of human IlFe, and say that 
they are the power of conduct, the 
power of intellect and knowledge, the 
power of beauty, and the posver of 
social life and manners, — he can hardly 
deny that this scheme., though drawn 
in rough and plain lines enough, and 
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not pretending to scientific exactness, 
docs yet give a fairly true representa- 
tion of the matter. Human nature is 
built up by these powers; we have 
the need for then; alL When we 
have rightly met nnd adjusted the 
claims of them all, we shall then be in 
a fair way for getting soberness and 
righteousness, with wisdom. This is 
evident enough, and the friends of 
physical science would admit it. 
pBut perhaps they may not have 
sufficiently observed another thing : 
namely, that the several powers just 
mentioned are not isolated, hut there 
is, in the generality of mankind., a 
perpetual tendency to relate; them one 
to another in divers ways. With one 
.such way of relating then; l am parti- 
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cularly concerned flow. Following 
our instinct for Intel Eect and know- 
ledge, we inquire pieces of know- 
ledge ; and presently, in the generality 
of men, there arises the desire to 
relate these pieces of know [edge eo 
our sense for conduct, to our sense 
for beauty, — and there N weariness 
and dissatisfaction if the desire is 
baulked. Now in this desire lies, I 
think, the strength of that held winch 
letters have upon us/^ 

All knowledge is, as 1 said just 
now, interesting ; and even items of 
knowledge which from Lhe nature of 
the case cannot well be related, but 
must stand isolated itt our thoughts, 
have their interest Even lists of 
exceptions have their interest- If we 
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arc studying Greek accents, it is inter- 
esting to know that pais and pas t and 
some tit her monosyllables of the same 
form of declension, do rot take the 
ciixumilex upon the last syllable of 
the genitive plural, but vary, in this 
respect, froan the common rule, If we 
are studying physiology, it is interest- 
ing to know that the pulmonary' artery 
carries dark blood and the pulmonary 
vein carries bright blood, departing In 
tttls respect from the common rule for 
the division of labour between the 
veins and the arteries, But every 
one knows how we seek naturally to 
combine the pieces of our knowledge 
together, to bring them under general 
rules, to relate them to principles ; 
and how unsatisfactory and tiresome it 
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would be to go on for over learning lists 
of exceptions, or accumulating items 
of fact which must stand isolated. 

Well, that same need of relating 
our knowledge, which operates here 
within Lhe sphere of our knowledge 
itself, we shall find operating, also, 
outside that sphere. We experience, 
as we go on learning and knowing,— 
the vast majority of us experience, — 
Lbe need of relating what we have 
learnt and known to the sense which 
we have in us for cor duct, to the sense 
which we have in us for beauty, 

A certain Greek prophetess of 
Muntineia in Arcadia, Diotima by 
name, once explained to the philo- 
sopher Socrates that love, and impulse, 
and bent of all kinds, is, cn fact, 
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nothing else but the desire in men 
that good should for ever be present to 
them. This desire for good, Diotima 
assured Socrates, is our fundamental 
desire, of which fundamental desire 
every impulse in us is only some 
one particular form. And therefore 
this fundamental desire it is, I suppose, 
— this desire in men that good should 
he for ever present to them,— which 
acts, in us when we feet the impulse 
for relating our knowledge to our 
sense for conduct and to our sense 
for beauty. At any rate, with men in 
general the instinct exists, Such is 
human nature. Acid the instinct, it 
will be admitted, is innocent, and 
human nature is preserved by our 
following the lend of its innocent in- 
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stincts. Therefore, in seeking to 

gratify this instinct in question, we 
are following the instinct of self-pre- 
servation in humanity. 

But, no doubt, some kinds of know- 
ledge coo not be made to directly .serve 
the instinct in question, cannot he 
directly related to the sense for 

beauty, to the sense for conduct. 

■ 

These are instrument -knowledges ; 
they lead on to other knowledges, 
which can. A man who passes his 
life in instrument- knowledges is a 
specialist. They may be invaluable 
as instruments to something beyond, 
for those who have the gift thus to 
employ them; and they may lie dis- 
ciplines in themselves wherein it is 
useful for every one to have some 
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schooling. Uut st is inconceivable 
that the generality of men should pass 
all their mental life with Greek accents 
or with format logic, My friend Pro- 
fessor Sylvester. who is one of the 
first mathematicians in the world, 
holds transcendental doctrines as to 
the virtue ut mathematics, but those 
doctrines are not for common men. 
In the very Senate House and heart 
of our English Cambridge ! once ven- 
tured, though not without an apology 
for my profaneness, to hazard the 
opinion that for the majority of man- 
kind a little of mathematics, even, 
goes a long way., Of course this is 
quite consistent with their being of 
Immense importance as an instrument 
to something else; but it is the few 
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who have the aptitude for thus using 
them, not the bulk of mankind 

Tile natural sciences do not, how- 
ever, stand on the same footing with 
Ltiesc s nutru meat - knowledges. Il x- 

pedence shows us that the generality 
of men will find more interest In learn- 
ing that; when a taper burns, the wax 
is converted into carbonic acid and 
water, or in learning the explanation 
of the phenomenon of dew, or in 
[earning how the circulation of the 
blood is carried on, than they find in 
learning that the genitive plural of 
pais ind pas does not take the circum- 
flex on the termination. And one 
piece of natural knowledge is added 
to another, and others are added to 
that, and at last we come to prcpOsi- 
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ttons so interesting as Mr. Darwin's 
famous proposition that 'our ancestor 
was a hairy quadruped furnished with 
a tai] and pointed ears, probably ar- 
boreal in his habits/ Or we come to 
propositions of such reach and magni- 
tude as those which Professor Huxley 
delivers., when lie says that the notions 
of our forefathers about the beginning 
and the end of the world wore all 
wrong, and that nature is the expres- 
sion of a. definite, order with which 
nothing interferes. 

Interesting, indeed, these results of 
science are, important they are, and 
we should all of us be. acquainted with 
them. But what I now wish you to 
mark is, that we are still, when they 
are propounded to us and we receive 
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them, we are still in the sphere of 
intellect. and knowledge. And for the 
generality of men there will be found, 
I say, to arise, when they have duly 
token in the. proposition that their 
ancestor w;is 1 a haiiy quadruped fur- 
nished with a tail and pointed ears, 
probably arboreal in his habits, 7 there 
will be found to arise an invincible 
desire to relate this proposition to the 
sense in us for conduct, and to the 
sense in us for beauty. But this the 
men of science will not do for us, and 
will hardly even profess to do. They 
will give us other pieces of knowledge, 
other facts, about other animats and 
their ancestors, or about plants, or 
about stones, or about stars ; and they 
may finally bring us to those great 
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‘general conceptions of the universe, 
which arc forced upon us at],' says 
Professor Husky, 1 by the progress 
of physical science.' Bui still h wilt 
E>e knowledge only which they give 
us; knowledge not put for us into 
relation with our sense for conduct, 
our sense for beauty, and Lunched 
with emotion by being so put; not 
thus put for os, and therefore, to the 
majority of mankind, after a certain 
while, unsatisfying, wearying. 

Not to the born naturalist, I admit, 
l! nt what do we mean by a born na- 
turalist?' We mean a man in whom 
the zcaE for observing nature is so un- 
commonly strong and eminent, Lhat it 
marks him off from the bulk of man- 
kind. Such a man will pass his life 
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happily in collecting natural kmi™. 
ledge and reasoning upon it, and will 
ask for nothing, or hardly anything, 
more, I have heard it said that the 
sagacious and admirable naturalist 
whom we lost not very long ago, Mr. 
Darwin, once owned to a friend that 
for hts part he did not experience the 
necessity for two things which most 
men find so necessary to them, — re- 
ligion and poetry ? science and the 
domestic affections, lie thought, were 
enough. To a born naturalist, I can 
well understand that thin should seem 
so. So absorbing is his occupation 
with nature, so strong his love for his 
occupation, that he gee* on acquiring 
natural knowledge and reasoning 
upon it, and has little time or in- 
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cli nation for thinking about getting 
it related to the desire ill man for 
conduct, the desire in man for beauty. 
He relates it to Lhem for himself as 
he goes along, so far as he feeis the 
need \ and he draws from the domestic 
adlections all ihe additional solace 
necessary. But ibeci D&rwfnS arees- 
tretndy rare. Another great and ad- 
mirable master of natural knowledge, 
Faraday, was :l Stride man fan. That 
is to say, he related his knowledge 
to his instinct for conduct and to his 
instinct for beauty, by the aid of that 
respect;! blc Scottish sectary, Robert 
Sandcmnn. And so strong, in 
general, is the demand of religion 
and poetry to have their share in a 
man, to associate themselves with bis 
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knowing, and to relieve and rejoice Lb 
that, probably, for one mar amongst 
us with the disposition to 3 as 
Darwin did in this respect, there arc 
at least fifty with tliu disposition to 
do ns Faraday, 

Education lays hold upon us, in 
fact, by satisfying this demand- Pro- 
fessor Hiodey holds up to scorn 
mediEcval education., with its neglect 
of the knowledge of nature, Its 
poverty even of literary studies* its 
formal logic devoted to 'showing 
how and why that which the Church 
said was. true must be true.' But the 
great mediaeval Universities were not 
brought into being* we may be sure, 
by the zeal for giving a jejune and 
contemptible education. Kings have 
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been their nursing fathers, and queens 
have been their nursing mothers, but 
not for this. The medieval Universi- 
ties came into being, because the sup- 
posed know ledge, delivered by Scrip- 
ture and the Church, so deeply en- 
gaged me n’s hearts, by so simply, 
easily, and powerfully relating itself 
to their desire for conduct, their 
desire lor beauty, Alt other know- 
ledge was dominated by this supposed 
knowledge and was subordinated to 
it, because of the surpassing strength 
of the hold which it gained upon the 
affections of men, by allying itself 
profoundly with their sense for con- 
duct, their sense for beauty. 

But now, says Professor Huxley, 
conceptions of the universe fatal to 
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the notions held by our forefathers 
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have been forced upon us by physical 
science. Grant to him that they are 
Lhus fata!, that the new conceptions 
must anti xv ill soon become current 
everywhere, am] that every one will 
finally perceive them to be fatal ten 
the: taidielh of Our forefathers, The 
need of humane letters, iis they are 
truly called, because they serve the 
paramount desire in men thELt good 
should be for ever present to [hem, 
— the need of humane letters, to 
establish a relation between the new 
conceptions, and our instinct for 
beauty, our instinct for conduct, iM 
only the more visible, The Middle 
Age could do without humane letters, 
as it could do without the study t>f 
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nature, because its supposed know- 
ledge was made to engage its emo- 
tions so powerfully- Grant that the 
supposed knowledge disappears, its 
power of being made to engage the 
emotions will of CtfUX&e disappear 
along with it, — but the emotions them- 
selves, and their claim to be engaged 
and satisfied, will remain, Now ii 
we find by experience that humane 
letters have an undeniable power of 
engaging the emotions* the import- 
ance of humane letters in a man's 
training becomes not less, but greater, 
in proportion to the success of modern 
science in extirpating what it calls 
J mediaeval thinking , 1 

Have humane letters, then, have 
poetry' and eloquence, the power here 
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attributed to them of engaging the 
emotions, and do they exercise it ? 
Anri if they have it and exercise it, 
ktm do they exercise it, so as to 
exert an influence upon man's sense 
for conduct, his sense for beauty? 
Finally, even if they both can and do 
exert an influence upon the senses 
in question, how are they to relate 
to them the results, — the modern 
results, — of natural science ? All 
these questions may be asked. 
First, have poetry and eloquence 
the i^uwer of calling due the emo- 
tions? The appeal is to experience. 
Experience shows that for the ya^i 
majority of men, for mankind art 
general, they have the power. Next, 
do they exercise it? They do. Urn 
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then* how do they exercise it so as 
to affect man's sense for conduct, his 
sense for beauty? Arid this is per- 
haps n cn.sc for applying the Preacher's 
words 1 1 Though .1 mnn labour to 
seek it out, yet he shall not hud U; 
yea, farther, though a wise mar think 
to know it, yet shall he not be able 
to find it .' 1 Why should it be one 
Lhing, in its effect upon the emotions, 
to Hay, 1 Patience is a virtue , 1 and 
quite another thing, in Eta effect upon 
the emotions, to say with Homer, 

tAijTOV fUf JIutpQi flh/iuJ' iMsnkl' lufftiitfH' — * 

1 for an enduring heart have the 
des Lillies appointed to the children 
of men ' ? Why should it be one 
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a fffgdi jotiv. ^5. 
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tbijig, in its effect u[jt>n tho cmf>Laosis p 
to say with tiie philosopher Spinoza, 
Fi licit as in eo umsiifii quod homo 
sit urn ose tomeri'a re potest — L Man's, 
happiness consists in his being nh\o 
to preserve bis own essence*, 1 and 
[|uiU: another thing, in its effect upon 
the (■rmri.LtK]^, to sciy with the GospeE, 
'What is a man advantaged, if he 
gain the whole world, and Eose him- 
self, forfeit himself?' How does Lib is 
difference of effect arise.? I cannot 
tell, and 1 am not much concerned to 
know ; the important thing is that it 
does arise, and that we can profit by 
it But how, finally, are poetry and 
eloquence to exercise the power of 
relating the modern results of natural 
science to man's instinct for conduct, 
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Ins instinct For beauty? And here 
again 1 answer that I du not It now 
how they will exercise it, but that 
they can and will exercise it I ant 
sure, [ do not mean that modern 
philosophical poets and modem philo- 
sophical moralists are to come and 
relate for us P in express terms, the 
results of modem scientific research 
to our instinct for conduct, our in- 
stinct for beauty. Rut I mean that 
we shall find, as a matter of experi- 
ence, if we know the best that has 
been thought and uttered in the 
world, we shall find chat the art and 
poetry and eloquence of men who 
lived, perhajks, long ago, who had 
the must limited natural knowledge 
who hud the most erroneous concep- 
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tions about many important matters, 
wc shall find that this art, and poetry, 
and eloquence, havu in fact not only 
the power of refreshing and delight- 
ing us, they have also (he power, — 
such is the strength and worth, in 
essentials, of their authors' criticism 
of life;, — they have a fortifying, and 
elevating, and quickening, and sug- 
gestive power, capable of wonderfully 
lie] pi jig us to relate the results of 
modem science to our need for con- 
duct, our need for beauty, Homer's 
conceptions of the physical universe- 
were, I imagine, grotesque ; but 
realty, under the shock of hearing 
from modem science that * the world 
is not subordinated to man's use, and 
that man is run the cynosure of tilings 
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terrestrial , 1 I eould, f br my own [>art, 
desire no better comfort than Homer's 
line which I quoted just now, ■ 

tAt|tA|' yiij-.i {hijiiir flccrur — 

■ 

- for an enduring heart have the des- 
tinies appointed to the children of 
men " l 

And the more that men's minds tire 

P 

cleared, the more that the results of 
science are frankly accepted, the mote 
that poetry and eloquence come to be 
received and studied as what in truth 
they really are,’ the Criticism of life 
by gifLed men, alive and active with 
extraordinary power at an unusual 
number of points so much the more 
will the value of humane letters, and 
of art also, which is an utterance hav- 
ing a Like kind of power with theirs, 
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be fell and acknowledged, and their 
place in education be secured. 

Let us therefore, all of US, avoid 
indeed as much as possible any in- 
vidious comparison between the merits 
of humane letters, as meins of ndtiuaL- 
tion, anti the merits of die untiiral 
sciences, Rot when some President 
of a Section for Mechanical Science 
insists on making the comparison, and 
tells us that l he who in his training 
Ei as substituted literature and history 
for natural science has chosen the less 
useful alternative/ Set us make answer 
to him that the student of humane 
letters only, will, at least, know also 
the great general conceptions brought 
in by modern physical science ; for 
science, as Professor Hurley says, 
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forces them upon us all. Rut the 
student of the natural sciences only, 

will, by our v('Ty Kypfttll^sis, krtOW 
nothing of humane fetters; rot to 
mention that in setting him sell to 
be perpetually mimuhting natural 
knowledge, he sets himself to do what 
only specialists have in general the 
gift for doing genially. And so he 
will probably be unsatisfied, or at any 
rate incomplete, and even more in- 
complete than the student of humane 
letters only. 

\ once mentioned in a school- re port, 
how a young man In one of our English 
training colleges having to paraphrase 
the passage in Macbeth beginning, 

' Can'st thou net minister tu a mind d&ftuHid ? ' 

turned this line Into, ' Can you not watt 
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upon Lite lunatic? 3 And. 1 remarked 
wEial a curious state of things ii would 
be„ if every pupil of o LEr national schools 
knew, let us Say, that the muon is two 
thousand one hundred and sixty Tniles 
En diameter, and thought at the same 
lime that a good paraphrase for 

L Can'Et thou nut minhti-r (o nilnd dlieasw3>' 

was, L Can you not wait upon the 
lunatic?' If one is driven to choose, 

J think I would rather have a young 
person ignorant about the moon's 
diameter, but aware that “ Can you not 
watt upon the lunatic ? 1 is bud, than 
a young person whose education had 
been such as to manage things the 
ocher via y. 

Or to go higher than the pupils of 
our national schools. J have in my 
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mind's eye a member of our British 
Parliament who comes to travel here 
in America* who afterwards rotates 
his travels, and who shows a realty 
masterly knowledge of the geology of 
this great country and of Els mining 
capabilities, but who ends by gravely 
suggesting that Lhe Uni Led States 
should borrow a prince from ottr 
Royal Family, anil should make him 
their king, a:id should create rt House 
of Lords of great landed proprietors 
after the pattern of qul^s; and (hen 
America, he thinks, would have her 
future happily and perfectly secured. 
Surely, in this case* the President of 
the Section for Mechanical Science 
would himself hardly say that our 
member of Parliament, by eoncentrat- 
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itig himself upon geology am - ] miner- 
alogy, and so on, and not at tending 
to literature and history, had "chosen 
the more useful alterunti i/e. ' 

If then there is to he Separation 
and option between humane letters 
on the one hand, and the natural 
sciences on the otlier,. the great 
majority of mankind, all who have 
not except ionat and overpowering 
aptitudes for the study of nature, 
would do well. I cannot but think, to 
choose to be educated in humane 
letters rather than in Lhe natural 
sciences. Letters will call out their 
being at more points, will make them 
live more. 

I said that before f ended 1 would 
just touch on the question of classical 
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education, and I wilt keep rny word. 
Even if literature fa to retain a Inrgr: 
place in our education, yet Latin and. 
Greek, say Lhe friends of progress, 
will certainly have to go, Greek is 
the grand offender in tlie eyes of 
these gentlemen, The attackers of 
the establish ed course of study think 
that against Greek, at any rate, they 
have irresistible arguments. Litera- 
ture may perhaps be needed in educa- 
tion, they say \ but why on cardi 
should it be Creek literature? Why 
not French or German? Nay N 'has 
not an Englishman models in his own 
literature of every kind of excellence ? 
As before, it is not on any weak plead- 
ings of my own that I rely for con- 
vincing the gainsay ers ; El is on the 
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constitution of human nature itself, 
and on the instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity. The instinct for beauty 
is set in human nature, as surety as the 
instinct for knowledge is set there, or 
the instinct for conduct, Lf the in- 
stinct for beauty is served by Grech 
literature and art as it is served by 
no other literature and art, wc may 
trust to the instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity for keeping Greek as part 
of our culture. We may trust to it 
for even making the study of Greek 
more prevalent Lltan it is now, Greek 
will come, [ hoi'Jt, some day to he 
studied more nationally than at pre- 
sent; but it will be increasingly 
studied as men increasingly feel the 
need m them for beauty,, and how 
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powerfully Greek art and Greek litera- 
ture tan serve this need. Women 
wj|[ :]g;Li[j study Greek, ns Lady Jane 
Grey did; I believe that in that chain 
of forts* with which the fair host of 
the Ammons are row engirdling our 
English universities, l find that here 
in America, in colleges like Smith 
College in Massachusetts, and Vassar 
College in the State of New York, 
and in the happy families of the 
mixed universities out West h they are 
studying it already. 

Dcfuit «JiiT mi hi jj mmtiria prism, 
— ' The antique symmetry was the one 
thing wanting to live/ said Leonardo da 
Vinci; and he was an Italian. I will 
not presume to speak for the Amori- 
cans, hut 1 am sure that, in the Eng' 
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lishman, the warn of this admirable 
symmetry of the Creeks is a thousand 
times mote great and crying than in 
any Italian, The results of the want 
show themselves most glaringly,, per- 
haps, In our architecture, but they shott 
themselves, also, in alt our art, Fit 
details slriitly combined, in view of a 
large general restrll nelly conceived?. 
ihaL Es just the beautiful tymmefria 
grist a of the Greeks, and it is just where 
we English fail, where all our art fails. 
Striking ideas we have, and well- 
rxrrunted details we have; but that 
high symmetry which, with satisfying 
and delightful effect, combines them, 
we schlnrn Or [lever have. The glori- 
ous beauty uf tin: Acropolis at Athens 
did not come froai single fine things 
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stuck about on that hill, a statue here, 
a gateway there ;■ — no, it arose from 
all things being perfectly combined 
for a supreme lota] effect, What 
must not an Englishman feel at nun 
our deficiencies in this respect, a* the 
sense for beauty, whereof this sym- 
metry is an essential element, awakens 
and strengthens within him I what will 
not one day !>e his respect and desire 
for Greece arid its prisca^ 

when the scales drop from his eyes as 
he walks the London streets, and he 
sees such a lesson in meanness as the 
Strand, for instance* in its true de- 
formity! But here we are coming to 
our friend Mr. Rusk ins province, and 
I will not intrude upon it, for he is its 
very sufficient guard! tin, 
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And so wo at last find, [t scams, w c 
find flowing in favour of the humani- 
ties the natural and necessary stream 
of things, which seemed against them 
when we started. Tim 1 hairy quad- 
ruped furnished with a tail and pointed 
cars, probably arboreal in his habits/ 
th is good fellow carried hidden in bis 
nature, apparently, something destined 
to develop into a necessity for humane 
letters. Nay, more ; we seem finally 
to be even led to the further conclusion 
that our hairy ancestor carried in his 
nature, also, a necessity for Greek. 

And therefore, to say the truth* 
1 cannot really think that humane 
letters are in much actual danger 
of being thrust out from their lead- 
ing place in education, in spite of 
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the array of authorities against them 
at this moment. So long as human 
nature is what it is* their attract ions 
will remain irresistible. As with 
Greek* so with letters generally ; they 
will some day come, we may hope, 
to be studied more rationally, but they 
will not lose their place. What will 
happen will rather be that there will 
he crowded into education other mat- 
tt^rj; besides, far too many; there will 
be, perhaps, a period of unsettlemeot 
and confusion and false tendency ; 
but letters will not in the end lose 
their leading place. If they lose it 
for a time, they will get it back again. 
Wo shall lie brought back to them by 
our wants and aspirations. And a 
poor humanist may possess his soul 
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in patience* neither strive nor cry, 
admit the energy and brilliancy of 
the partisans of physical science, and 
ihcir present favour with the public, 
to be far greater than his own, and 
Htih have a happy fail h that the nature 
of things works silently on behalf of 
the studies which he loves, scad tbaL, 
while we shall all have to acquaint our- 
selves with the great results reached 
by modern science, acid to give our- 
selves as much training in its disci- 
plines as we can conveniently carry, 
yet the majority of men will always 
require humane letters, and so much 
the more, as they have the more and 
d’lt greater results of science to relate 
to the need in mnn for cond net, and 
to the need in him for beauty. 
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Forty years ago, when I ms an 
undergraduate at Oxford, voices were 
in the a:r there which haunt my 
memory still, Happy the man who 
in that susceptible, season of youth 
hears such voices! they are a posses- 
sion to him forever. No such voices 
as those which « t heard in our youth 
at Oxford are sounding there now. 
Oxford has more criticism now, more 
knowledge, more light ; but such 
voices as those of our youth it has 
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no longer. The name of Cardinal 
Newman is a great name to the 
imagination still ; his genius and his 
style are still things of power. Hot 
ho is over eighty years old ; he is in 
the Oratory at Birmingham ; he has 
adopted, for the doubts and difficulties 
which beset men’s minds to-day, a 
solution which, to speak Iran It ly, is 
impossible. Forty years ago he was 
in the very prime of Eiie ; he was 
close at hand to us at Oxford ; he 
was preaching in St. Mary's pulpit 
every Sunday; ho seemed about to 
transform and to renew what was for 
us the most national and natural insti- 
tution in the world, the Church of 
England. Who could resist the charm 
of that spiritual apparition, gliding in 
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the dim afternoon lig^bL through the 
aisles of St. Mary's, rising into the 
pulpit, and then, in the most entrant: 
ing of voices, breaking the silence 
with words and thoughts which were 
a religious music, — subtle, sweet, 
mournful? I seem to hear him still, 
saying: "After the fever of life, after 
j wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings 
and despondkigs, languor and fretful- 
ness r struggling and succeeding ; after 
^all the changes and chances of this 
troubled, unhealthy state. — at length 
conies death, at length the white 
throne of God, at length Lhe beatific 
vision.' Or, if we followed him back 
to his seclusion at Littlemore, that 
dreary village by the London road, 
and to the house of retreat and the 
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church which he built there, — a mean 
house such Pad might have lived 
in when ho whs tent-making at Ephe- 
sus, a church plain and thinly sown 
with worshippers* — who could resist 
him there either, welcoming back to 
the severe joys of church-fellowship* 
ill id of daily worship and prayer, ihrj 
firstlings of a generation which bad 
well-nigh forgotten them? Again I 
seem to hear him: * The season is drill 
and dark, and the breath of ihc moim 
[iig is damp, and worshippers arc lew ; 
but all this befits those who are by their 
profession penitents ami mourners, 
watchers and pilgrims. More dear tO' 
litem that loneliness, more cheerful 
that severity, and more bright that 
gloom, than all those aids and ap- 
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plianoes of luxury by which men 
nowadays attempt to make prayer 
less disagreeable to them, True 
faith docs not covet comforts ; they 
who realise that awful day, when 
they shall see Him face to face: 
whose eyes tire as a flame of Ere, 
will as little bargain to pray plea- 
santly now as they will think of doing 
so then.' 

Somewhere or other I have spoken 
of those J last enchantments of the 
Middle Age ' which Oxford sheds 
around us„ and here they were! But 
there were other voices sounding in 
our ear besides Newman's, There 
was the puissant voice of Carlyle , so 
sorely strained, over-used, and mis- 
used since, but then fresh, compara- 
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lively sound, and reaching our hearts 
with true, pathetic eloquence. Who 
cati forget the emotion of receiving in 
its first freshness such a sentence as 
that sentence of Carlyle upon Edward 
Irving, then just dead : J Scotland sunt 
hjpWdhtt] a herculean mart, ; our triad 
Babylon wore and wasted him with 
all her engines, — ajid it took her 
twelve years |' A greater voice still. 
— the greatest voice of the century, — 
came to us in those youthful years 
through Carlyle J the voice of Goethe. 
To this day, — SUch is the force of 
youthful associations, — I read the 
Wilhelm Meister with more pleasure 
in Carlyle's translation than in the 
original. The large* liberal view of 
human life in Wilhelm Meister, how 
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novel ]t was to the Englishman in 
those days E and it was salutary, too, 
and educative for hint, doubtless, as 
well as novel, But what moved us 
most ml WHhtlrfc Meister was that 
which, after all, wilE always move 
the young most, — the poetry, the 
■eloquence. Never, surdy, was Car- 
lyle's prose so lieautifuE and pure as 
in his rendering of the Youths' dirge 
over Mignnn! — "Well is our treasure 
now r laid up, the fair image of the 
past. Here sleeps it in the marble, 
undccaytng; in your hearts* also, it 
lives, it works, Travel, travel, back 
into life ! Take along with you this 
holy earnestness, for earnestness alone 
makes Life eternity, 1 Here we had 
the voice of the great Goethe; — not 
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the stifC and hindered, and frEgid, acid 
factitious Goethe who speaks to us 
loo often from those -sixty volumes of 
his, but of the great Goethe, and the 
true one. 

And besides those voices, there 
came to us in that old Oxford lime 
a voice also from this side of the 
Atlantic , — a clear and pure voice, 
which for my ear, at any rate, brought 
a. strain as new, and moving, and un- 
forgettable, as the strain of Newman, 
or Carlyle, or Goethe. Mr. Lowell 
has Well described the apparition of 
Emerson to your young generation 
here, in that distant time of which J 
am speaking, and of his workings 
upon them. He was your Newman, 
your man of soul and genius visible 
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to you m the fi-esh, speaking to your 
bodily ears* a present object for your 
heart and imagination. That is surely 
the most potent of all "influences! 
nothing can come up to it. To us 
at Oxford Emerson waa t*n t a voice 
speaking Irom three thousand miles 
away. But so well he spoke,, that 
from that time forth Boston Bay and 
Concord were names invested to my 
eau with a sentiment akin to that 
which invests for me the names of 
Oxford and of Weimar; and snatches 
of Emerson's strain fixed themselves 
in my mi ad as imperial ably as any of 
the eloquent words which 1 have been 
just now quoting, "Then dies the 
man in you; then once, more perish 
the buds of artj poetry, and science. 
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ns they have, died already in a thou- 
sand thousand men.' ‘What F J lato 
has thought, he may think ; what a 
saint has felt, he may feel; what at 
any time h.is befallen any man, he can 
understand" ‘Trust thyself! every 
heart vibrates to that iron sLring. 
Accept the place the Divine Provi- 
dence has found for you, the society 
of your contemporaries, the connex- 
ion of events. Great men have 
always done so r and confided them- 
selves childlike to the genius of their 
age; betraying their perception that 
the Eternal was stirring at their heart, 
working through their bands, pre- 
dominating in all thdr being. And 
we are now men, and must accept 
in the highest spirit the same tran- 
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SCcndcnt destiny; a.nd not pinched in 
a, corner, not cowards fleeing before 
n. revolution, but redeemers and bene- 
factors, pious aspirants to be noble 
clay plastic under tEje Almighty effort, 
let us advance and advance or chaos 
and the dark \ r These lofty sentences 
of Emerson, and a hundred others of 
like ^Lraiti, I never have lost out of 
my memory ; I never am lose them, 
At last 1 find myself in Emerson's 
own country, and looking upon Boston 
Bay, Naturally I reverL to die friend 
of my youth. It is not always pleas- 
ant. to ask oneself questions about the 
friends of one's youth ; they cannot 
always well support It. Carlyle, for 
instance, in tny judgment, cannot well 
support such a return upon him, Yet 
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we should make the; return ; we should 
part with our illusions., we should 
know the truth, When I come to 
this country, where Enter sou now 
counts Tor so much, and where such 
high claims arc made for him, I pull 
myself together, and ash myself wlial 
the truth about this object of my 
youthful admiration really is, Im- 
proper dements often come kilo our 
estimate of men. We have lately 
seen a German critic make Goethe 
the greatest of all poets, because 
Germany is now the greatest of mili- 
tary powers, and wants a poet to 
match. Then, too, America is a young 
count ty i and young countries, Kke 
young persons, arc apt sometimes to 
evince in ibeir literary judgments a 
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want of scale and measure.. I set 
myself, therefore, resolutely io come 
at a real estimate of Emerson, and 
with a leaning even to strictness 
rather than to indulgence- That h 
the safer course. Time has tin in- 
dulgence: any veils of illusion which 
we may have left around an object 
because we loved it, Time is sure to 
strip away, 

I was reading the other day a 
notice of Emerson by a serious and 
interesting American critic. Fifty or 
sixty passages in Emerson's poems, 
says this critic, — who had doubtless 
himself been nourished on Emerson's 
writings, and hetd them justly dear, — 
fifty or sixty passages from Emer- 
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sun's poems have a.3 r^a<i y r entered into 
English speech as matter of familiar 
and universally current quotation. 
H ere Is a specimen of that person rd 
sort of estimate which, for my part, 
even, in speaking of authors dear to 
me p I would try to avoid. What is 
tlie kind of phrase of which wc may 
fairly say that il has entered into 
English speech as matter of familiar 
quotation ? Such a. phrase, surely, 
as the 'Patience on a monument' 
of Shakespeare t as the 'Darkness 
visible' of Milton ; as Lhe ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss 1 of Gray, Of not 
one single passage in Emerson's 
poetry cart it he. Lady said that it 
has become a familiar quotation like 
phrases of this kind, It is not 
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enough tEiat it should he familiar to 
hi- 1 * admirers, familiar in Now Eng- 
land, familiar even throughout the 
United StaLea ; it must be fantlEiar 
to all readers and lovers of English 
poetry, Of not more than one or 
two passages in Emerson's poetry 
can it, I think, be truly said, that 
they stand ever-present in the 
memory of even many lovers of 
English poetry, A great number of 
passages from his poetry are no doubt 
perfectly fa ini liar to the mind and 
lips of the critic whom I have men- 
tioned, and perhaps a wide circle 
of American readers. Hut this ls a 
very different thing from being matter 
of universal quotation, like the phrases 
of the legitimate pouts, 
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And, in truth, one of die legitimate 
I mets, Emerson, in my opinion, is 
not His poetry is icittrcStirig, it 
makes one think ; but it is not the 
Jjtjeiry of one of the born pewits, I 
say it of him with reluctance, al- 
though ! am sure that lie would 
have said it of himself j but I say it. 
with refuctance, because I dislike 
giving pain to his admirers, and be- 
cause all my own wish, too, is to say 
of him what is favourable. But I 
regard myself, not as speaking to 
please Emerson's admirers, not as 
speaking co please myself ; but rather, 
1 repeat, .as communing with Time 
and Nature concerning the produc- 
tions of this beautitul and rare spirit, 
a»d as resigning what of him is by 
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their unalterable decree touched with 
caducity, in order the better to mark 
Eind secure that in him which ls im- 
mortal, 

Milton says that poetry ought to ho 
simple,, sensuous, impassioned. Well, 
Emerson’s poetry is seldom either 
simple,, or sens at) os, or impassioned. 
In general it lacks directness - it 
facts concreteness; it lacks energy. 
His grammar is often embarrassed ; 
in particular, the want of clearly 1 ’ 
marked distinction between the sub- 
ject and the object of his sentence 
is a frequent cause of obscurity In 
him. A poem which shall be a plain, 
forcible, inevitable whole he hardly 
ever produces. Such good work as 
the noble lines graven cm the Concord 
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Monument is die exception with him ; 
5iu:h ineffective work as the ' Fourth 
of July Ode' or the ' Boston Hymn' 
is tile rule, Even passages and single 
tines of thorough plainness and cone- 
manding force ant rare in his poctiy,. 
They ttxiiL, of course ; but when we 
meet with them they give a slight 
shock uf surprise,, so little has Emer- 
son accustomed ns to them. Lei me 
have die pleasure of quoting one oi 
two of these exceptional passages : — 



1 $o nigh la grandeur to our dust. 

So near Ls Cod to man* 

When Duty whispers low, Tfian .vist.fi, 
The yuulh replies, / run , 1 



Or again this : — 



" Though love rt , jni'if: and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply : 
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11 Tis man's pcrdiifonln safe, 

When for ihe truth lie ouyht Iti die." 

Excellent J but how seldom do we 
get from him a strain btown so dearly 
and firmly E Take another passage 
where his strain has nor only clear- 
ness, it hns also grace and beauty :— 

' And ever, when the happy child 
In May beholds she blooming wild, 

And, heanj jn heaven the bluebird sing, 

|; Otvwai^." 1 be CTLfK, “your baskets bring 3 
In the tiejti field is air more mild. 

And in yon hazy west Ls Eden's balmier 
sprint;." ' 

Eli the sty Ee and enrlenne here there 
is a reminiscence, I think., of Gray ; 
at any rate the pureness, grace, and 
beauty of these lines are worthy even 
of Gray, tJnt Gray holds Ills high 
rank hs a poet, not merely by the 
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beauty and grace of passages in his 
poems ; not merely by a diction 

generally pure in an age of impure 
diction ; he holds it, above all, by 
the power and skill with which ilia 
evolution of his poems ls conducted. 
Here is his grand superiority to 

Collins, whose diction in his best 
poem, the 'Qde LO Evening/ is purer 
chan Gray's; but then the 'Ode to 
Evening' is like a river which Joses 
itself in the sand, whereas Gray's best 
poems have an evolution sure and 
satisfying, Emerson's 1 May day r ' from 
which I just now quoted f has no real 
evolution a.t all ; it is a series of 
observations. And, in general, his 

poems have no evolution, Take, for 
example, his J TitmouSt' Here ho has 
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an excellent subject ; and his observa- 
tion of Nature, moreover, is always, 
marvellously dose and fine, Bui 
compare what he makes of Elis meet- 
ing with bis titmouse with wliat. 
Cowper or Burns makes of the like 
bind of incident | One never quite 
arrives at learning what the til mouse 
actually did for him aL all, though 
one feels a strong intent l and desine 
to learn it * but one is reduced to 
guessing, and cannot be quite sure 
that after all one has guessed right. 
He is not plani and concrete enough, 
— in other words, not poet enough, — 
to he able to tell us, And a failure 
of this kiml goes through almost alt 
his verso, keeps him amid symbolism 
and allusion and the fringes of things, 
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and, in spile of his spiritual power, 
deeply impairs bis poetic value. 
Through the inestimable virtue of 
concreteness, a simple poem like J The 
Bridge ' of Longfellow, nr die * Selmol 
Days’ of Mr. Wliittier, is of more 
poetic worth, perhaps, than all due 
verse of Emerson, 

I do not, then, place Emerson 
among the great poets. But I go 
further, and say that 3 do not place 
him among die great writers, the 
great men of Liters. Who are die 
great men of letters ? They are men 
like CEcem, Plato, Bacon, Pascal, 
Swift, Voltaire, — writers with, in the 
first place, a genius and instinct for 
style; writers whose prose is by a 
kind of native necessity true and 
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sound. Now the style of Emerson, 
like the style of his transcendental^ 
friends and of die 4 Dial " so continually, 
— die style of Emerson is capable of 
falling into a strain like this, which 
I take from the beginning of his 
'Essay on Love': 'Every soul is a 
celestial being to every other soul* 
The heart has its sabbaths and jubi- 
lees, in wliich the world appears as 
» hymeneal feast, and all natural 
sounds and the circle of the seasons 
an; erotic odes and dances," Emer- 
son altered this sentence in tlie later 
editions. Like Wordsworth, he was 
in later life fond of altering; and in 
genera! his later alterations, like those 
of Wordsworth, are not improve- 
meats. Me softened the passage in 
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question, however, chough without 
really mending it. I quote it in aejs 
original and strongly- marked form. 
Arthur Stanley used to relate that 
rtbont the year 1S4Q, being in ■coei- 
vcrstition wIlIi some Americans In 
quarantine at Malta, and think mg to 
please them, he declared his warm ad- 
miration for Emerson's ' Essays/ then 
recently published. However, the 
Americans shook iheir heads, and Lr)ld 
him that for home taste Emerson was 
decidedly too greeny- We will hope, 
lor their sakcS, that the sort of tiling 
they had in their heads was such writ- 
ing as 1 have just quoted. Unsou nd 
it is, indeed, and in a style almost 
impossible to a born irian of tetters. 

It is a curious thing, that quality 
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of sty It which marks the great writer, 
the bom man of letters. It resides 
io l he whole tissue of" his work, and 
of bis work regarded as a compo- 
51 titm for literary purposes, Brilliant 
and powerful passages in a [nan's 
writings do not prove his possession 
of it; it ties in their whole tiastite 
Emerson has passages ot noble and 
pathetic eloquence* such as those 
which I quoted nit t be beginning; 
he has passages of shrewd and felicit- 
ous wit; he has crisp epigram; be 
has passages of exquisitely touched 
observation of nature. Yet he is not 
a great writer; his style has not the 
requisite wholeness of good tissue. 
Even Carlyle is not, in my judgment, 
a great writer. He has surpassingly 
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"powerful qualities of expression, far 
more powerful than Emerson's,, and 
reminding one of the gifts of tKpres- 
sion of the great poets,— of even 
Shakespeare himself. What litncr’ 
son so admirably says of Carlyle's 
"devouring eyes and portray Eng 
hand/ 'thtHie Lbirsty eyes, those pnr- 
trait-eatlftg, portrait-painting eyes of 
thine, those latal perceptions/ is 
thoroughly erne. What :i description 
[5 Carlyle's of the first publisher 
of SitrUr Rcsx fins, ' to whom the 
idea of a new edition of Sartor is 
frightful, or rather ludicrous, un* 
Imaginable'; of this poor Fraser, in 
whose 'wonderful world of lory 
pamphleteers, conservative Younger- 
brothers. Regent Street loungers. 
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CrockforJ gamblers, I ri sh Jesuits, ' 
drunken reporters, and miscellaneous 
unclean persons (whom nitre acid 
much soap will not wash clean }, not 
a soul has expressed the smallest 
wish that way 1 1 What a portrait, 
again, of the well-beloved John Ster- 
ling ! 'One, and the best, of a small] 
class extant bore, who. nigh drowning 
in a black wreck of Infidelity (lighted 
up by some glare of Radicalism only, 
now growing dim too), and about to 
perish, saved themselves into a Cole- 
ridgian Shovel- Haitedness/ What 
to aches in tb-e invitation of Eniersor 
to London 3 'You shall see block- 
heads by the million ; Pickwick hi ni- 
sei f shall be viable, — ’innocent young 
Dickens, reserved for a questionable 
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fate. The great Wordsworth shall 
talk till you yourself pronounce him 
to be a bore. Southey's complexion 
is still healthy mahogany brown, with 
a fleece of white hair, and eyes that 
seem running at full gallop. Leigh 
Hunt, mart of genius in the shape of 
a cockney, is my near neighbour, 
with good humour and no common- 
sense ; old Rogers with his pale 
head, white, hare, and cold ns snow, 
with those large blue eyes, cruel, 
sorrowful, and that sardonic shelf 
chin.' Ho* inimitable it ail is! And 
finally, for one must not go on for 
ever, this version of a London Sun- 
day, with the public -houses dosed 
during the hours of divine service! 
* 1 1 is silent Sunday; line populace 
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not yet admitted to their beer-shops, 
til] the respectabilities conclude their 
rubric m uimiittrLes, — a much more 
audacious feat than beer.' Yet even 
Carlyle is not r in my judgment, to 
be called a great writer; one cannot 
think of ranking him with nien like 
Cicero and Plato and SwifL and VrjL- 
tairc* Emerson freely promises to 
Carlyle immortality for bis histories. 
They will not have [L Why? E^e- 
cause the materials furnished to him 
by that devouring eye of his, and that 
portraying hand, wore not wrought 
in and subdued by him to what his 
work,, regarded as n composition for 
literary purposes, required. Occur- 
ring in conversation, breaking out in 
familiar correspondence, they are mag- 
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nilteent. inimitable; nothing more is 
required of them ; thus thrown out 
anyhow, they serve their turn and 
fulfil their function , And, therefore. 
1 should not wonder if really Carlyle 
lived, in the long run, hy wirh an in- 
valuable record ;is that correspondence 
between him ami Emerson , of which 
we owe the publication to Mr. Charles 
Norton,-— by this and not hy his 
works, as Johnson lives in Boswell, 
not by his works.' For Carlyle's 
sallies, as the staple of a literary 
work, become wearisome ; and as 
time more and more applies to Car- 
lyle's works Its stringent test, chi a 
will be fell more and more. Shake- 
speare, Moliere, Swift, they, too. had, 
like Carlyle, the devouring eye and 
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die [jf relaying hand. Rm they are 
great literary masters, they arc 
supreme writers, because they knew 
hew to work into a literary com po- 
sition their materials, and to subdue 
them to the purposes of literary effect 
Carlyle is too wilful for this, too turbid, 
too vehement* 

You will think I deal Jo nothing 
but negatives* I have been saying 
that Emerson is not one of the great 
poets, the great writers. Ho has not 
their quality of style. He is, how 
ever, the propounded of a philosophy. 
The Platonic dialogues afford us ihc 
example of exquisite literary form 
and treatment given to philosophical 
ideas. Plato is at. once a great lite 
rary man and a great philosopher. 
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If we speak carefully, we cannot cal! 

Aristotle Or Spinoza Or KarU great 
literary mi), or their productions 
great literary' works. But their work 
is arranged with such constructive 
power that they build n philosophy, 
and are justly called great philo* 
sophieal writers, Emerson cannot, 
I think, be cal led with justice a great 
philosophical writer. He cannot 
build; his arrangement of phikn 
sophical ideas has no progress in it, 
no evolution ; he does not construct 
a philosophy. Emerson himself 
knew the defects of his method, or 
rather want of method, very wtdl ; 
indeed, he and Carlyle criticise them- 
selves and one another tn a way 
winch leaves Ki.de for any otic else 
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to Jo Srt the way of formulating their 
defects. Carlyle formulates perfectly 
the defects of ties friend's poetic and 
literary production when he says o-f 
the " Dial ' : 1 I r or me it is too ethereal, 
speculative, theoretic; I will have all 
things condense themselves, lake 
shape and body, if they are to have 
my sympathy,' And, speaking of 
Emerson's orations, he says ; f I long 
to see some concrete Thing, some 
Event, Man's Life, American Forest, 
or piece of Crenion, which this 
Emerson loves and wonders at, well 
H iti fr.tfrmsed , — depictured by Emer- 
son, filled with the life of Emerson, 
and cast forth from him, then to live 
by itself. If these orations balk me 
of this, how profitable soever they 
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may be for others, I will not love 
them.' Emerson himself formulates 
perfectly the defect of his own philo- 
sophical productions when he speaks 
of his f formidable tendency to the 
lapidary style, I build my house of 
boulders,' 1 3 lore \ sit and read and 
write/ he says again, H with very little 
system, and, as far as regards com- 
position, wiLh the curat fragmentary 
result ; paragraphs inconiprehcTisiblo, 
each sentence an infinitely repellent 
particle/ Nothing can be truer; and 
the work of a Spinoza or Kant, of the 
men who stand as great philosophical 
writers, does not proceed in this 
wise. 

Some people will tell you that 
Emerson's poetry, indeed, is too ab- 
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sLract and his philosophy too vague,, 
but that his best work is his EngE&h 
Trails, 1 he English 7'raiis are be- 
yond question very pleasant reading. 
It Eg easy to praise them, easy to 
commend the author of them. But 
I insist on always trying K meteor's 
work by the highest standards. I 
esteem him too much to try his work 
l>y any other. Tried by the highest 
standards, and compared with the 
work of the excellent markers and 
recorders of the LraiLS of human life,- — 
of writers like Montaigne, La Bruy^re, 
Addison, the English Traits will not 
stand the comparison. Emerson's 
observation lias no i the disinterested 
quality of the observation of these 
masters. It is the observation of 
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a man systematically benevolent:, ns 
] lawthorne's observation in Our Old 
Home is the work of a man chagrined. 
Hawthorne's literary talent is of the 
first order, His subjects are gene* 
r Lilly not Co me subjects of the highest 
interest ; but his literary talent is of 
the first order, the finest, I think, 
which America has yet produced, — 
finer, by much, than Ifmeraoifti. Yet 
Our Old Homo is not a masterpiece 
any more than English Traits. 3 r 
neither of them is the observer disin- 
terested enough, The author's alti- 
tude in each of these cases can easily 
be understood and defended. Haw- 
thorne was A sensitive man, so situated 
ia England that he ivas perpetually 
in contact with the British Philistine; 
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and th e British FhtiEstine is a trying 
personage* Emerson '5 systematic bo 
nevolence comes from what he him- 
self calls somewhere his 1 persistent 
optimism 1 ; and Ills persistent optim- 
ism is the root of his greatness and 
the source of his charm, Put still let 
u$ keep our literary conscience true, 
and judge every kind of literary work 
by the Jaws really proper to l[ . The 
kind of work attempted in the English 
Trails and in Our Old Home is work 
which cannot be done perfectly with a 
bias such as that given by Emerson's 
optimism or by Hawthorne's eEiagrin. 
Consequently, neither English Trails 
nor Onr Old Hems is a work of per 
fection in its kind* 

Not with the Miltons and Grays, 
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not with the Flatos and 5pi Fionas, not 
with the Swifts and Vo] Lair es, not 
with Lhe Montaignes and Addisons, 
can we rank Emerson, His work of 
various kinds, when one compares it 
with the work done in a corresponding 
kind by these masters, fails to Stand 
the comparison. No man could see 
this clearer than Emerson himself. It 
is hard not to feel despondency when 
we contemplate our failures and short- 
comings; and Emerson, the [east self- 
ftal Loring and the most modest of 
men, saw so plainly what was lacking 
to him that be had his moments ol 
despondency, "Alas, my friend,' he 
writes in reply to Carlyle, who had 
exhorted him to creative work, — ‘Alas, 
my friend, 3 can do no sndt gay thing ag 
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you say. E do not belong io the poets, 
but only to a low department of litera- 
ture, — the reporter^ suburban man," 
He deprecated his friend's praise ;: 
praise ‘generous to a fault,' tie calls 
h; praise 'generous to the shaming 
ofniCp — cold, fastidious., ebbing person 
that I am. Already in a former letter 
you had said too much good of my 
poor little arid book, which is as sand 
io my eyes. J can only say Lhat i 
heartily xvssb the book were better; 
and 1 must try and deserve so much 
favour from the kind gods by a bolder 
and truer living in the months to 
comej — such as may perchance osie 
day release and invigorate this cramp 
hand of mine. When ] sec how 
much work ls to he done ; what 
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room far a poet* for any spiritualist, 
in this great, intelligent, sensual, and 
avaricious America, — I lament my fum- 
bling lingers and stammering tongue. 1 
Again, a* late as i #70,, he writes lo 
Carlyle; 'There is no example of 
constancy like yours, and it always 
stings my stupor into temporary re- 
covery and wonderful resolution to 
accept die noble challenge. But ,f the 
strong hours conquer us ; " and I am 
the victim of miscellany, — miscellany 
of designs, vast debits Ly, and procras- 
tination.' The forlorn note beluilglilg 
to the phrase, "vast debility, recalls 
that saddest and most discouraged 
of writers, the author af Q&er~m£tnn, 
Senancour, with whom Emerson has 
in truth a certain kinship. He has, 
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in conimor with Senancour, his pure- 
ness, his passion for nature, his single 
eye ; and here we find him confessing; 
like Senancour, a sense in himself of 
sterility and impotence. 

And now 1 think I have cleared 
Lhe ground. 1 have given u|i U> 
envious Time as much of Emerson as 
Time can fairly expect ever to obtain. 
We have not in Emerson a great [n>et, 
a great writer, a great phtlcsophy- 
maker. His relation to us is not that 
of one of those personages ; yet it is 
a relation of, I think, even superior 
importance. His relation to us is 
more like that of the Roman Emperor 
M arcus Aurelius, Marcus Aurelius 
is not a great writer, ^ great phikj’ 
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sophy- maker; he is the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the 
spirit. Emerson is the same.. He 
is the friend and aider of those, who 
would live in the spirit. N\ll the points 
[it thinking which arc: necessary for 
titls purpose he takes ; but bo does not 
combine them into a system, or pre- 
sent them as a regular philosophy. 

i *1 

Combined in a system by a man with 
the requisite talent for this kind of 
thing! they would be [css useful than as 
Emerson gives them to us ; and the 
mail with the talent so to systematise 
them would be less impressive than 
Emerson. They do very well as 
they now stand; — like ' boulders, 1 as 
he says ; — in 1 paragraphs incompress- 
ible, each sentence nn infinitely repel- 
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lent particle.’ Id such sentences his 
main points recur again and again, 
and become fixed in the memory. 

We all know them. First and fore- 
most, character Character is every- 
thing. 1 That which all things tend 
to educe,— which freedom, cultivation, 
intercourse, revolutions, go to form 
an d del i v er, — is character. 1 C haractcr 
and self-reliance, ‘Trust thyself! 
every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. ' And yet we have our being 
in a not ourselves. 1 There is a power 
above and behind us, and we are the 
channels of its communications. 1 ' liut 
our lives must be pitched higher. 
1 Life must be lived on a higher plane ; 
we must go up to a higher platform, to 
which we are always invited to ascend ; 
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there the whole scone changes,' The 
goad we need is lor ever dose ta us, 
though we attain it not. 'On the 
brink of the waters of life and truth, 
we a.L'«! miserably dying;.' This good 
is close to us, moreover, in our daily 
life, and in tire familiar, homely places. 
'The unremitting retention of simple 
and high sentiments in obscure duties, 
that is the maxim for us* Let us 
be poised and wise, and our own to- 
day, Let us treat the men and women 
well, — treat them as if they were real ; 
perhaps they »rr- Men live in their 
fancy, like drunkards whose hands 
are too soft and tremulous for success’ 
fu] labour, 1 settle myself ever firmer 
in the creed, that we should not post 
pone and refer and wish, but do broad 
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justice where we are;, by whomsoever 

we deal with i accepting our actual 
companions ^irul circumstances, how- 
ever bumble or odious, as the mystic 
officials to whom the universe has 
delegated Lts whole pleasure for us, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut River, and 
Boston Bay, you think paltry places 
and the ear loves names of foreign 
and classic topography* But here we 
are \ and ]F we will Lurry a Iktle we 
may come to team that here is best. 
See to ft only that thyself Is here.' 
Furthermore^ the good is close to us 
nil * I resist the scepticism of our 
education and of our educated mere 
I do not believe that die differences 
of opinion and character in men arc 
organic, ! do not recognise, besides 
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she class of the good and the wise, a 
permanent class of sceptics, or a class 
of conservatives, or of mallgnants, or 
of materialists,. I Ju uQl belie ve lit 
Lhe classes Every man has a call of 

the power to do something unique.' 
Exclusiveness is deadly. ‘The ex- 
clusive i n ryxinl life dM* not *ec thrat 
he excludes himself from enjoyment 
in the attempt, to appropriate it. The 
exclusion 1st in religion does not see 
that he shuts she door of heaven on 
himself in striving to shut out others. 
Treat men as pawns and ninepins* and 
you shall suffer as well as they. If 
you leave out their heart you shall 
lose you c ow n. The sel fish mansu ITers 
more from Ins selfishness than he 
from whom that selfishness withholds 
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some important benefit-' A sound 
nature wiJl be inclined to refuse case 
and self-indulgence, l To live with 
some rigour of temperance* or some 
extreme of generosity, seems to bo an 
asceticism which common good -nature 
would appoint to those who are at 
ea.se and in plenty, in sign that they 
fee] a brotherhood with the great 
multitude of suffering men.' Com- 
pensation, finally, is the great law of 
life; it is everywhere, it is sure, and 
there is no escape from iL. This is 
that ’law alive and beautiful, which 
works over our heads and under our 
feet. Pitiless, it avails itself of OUr 
success when we obey 3t r and of our 
ruin when we contravene it. We are 
all secret believers in iu It rewards 
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actions after their nature. The re- 

ward of a thing well done is to have 
done it. The thief steals from hint' 
self, the swindler .swindles himself. 
You must pay at last your own debt.' 

Tills is tonic indeedl And let no 
one object that it is too genera: ; th.it 
more practical, positive direction is 
what we want ; that Emerson’s op- 
ilniisin* self-reliance, and indifference 
to favourable conditions for our life 
and growth have in them something 
of danger. ‘Trust thyself;' 'what 
attracts my attention shall have it ; 
‘though thou sliouldst walk the world 
over thou shaft not he able to find a 
condition inopportune or ignoble j ' 
4 what we call vulgar society is that 
society whose poetry eh not yet written, 
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but which you shall presently make 
as enviable and renowned as any.' 
With maxims like these, we surely, 
it may be aid, run some risk of being 
made too well satisfied with our own 
actual self and state, however crude 
and Imperfect they may be. 'Trust 
thyself? 1 Et may he said that the 
common American or Englishman is 
morel Limn enough disposed already to 
trust hi nisei L 1 often reply, when our 
set iari an s are praised for following 
conscience : Our people are very 

good in following their conscience ; 
whore they are not so good Is in ascer- 
taining whether their conscience tells 
them right, F What attracts my atiem 
tion shall have it ?' Well, that is our 
peoples plea when they run after the 
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Salvation Army, and desire Messrs, 
Moody and Sankey. 1 Thou shaft not 
Le able to find a condition inoppor- 
tune or ignoble ?' But think of the 
iufiL of the good people of our rape 
for producing a life of hideous ness and 
immense ennui ; think of that sped’ 
men of your own Xi:w Ln gland life 
which Mr. Howells gives us in one 
of his charming stories which I was 
reading lately i think of the 3i:e of 
that ragged New England farm in 
the Lady of th$ /frQostwk; think of 
Deacon Blood, and Aunt Maria, and 
the straight- backed chairs with black 
horse hair seals* and Ezr* Perkins 
with perfect self-reliance depositing 
his travellers in the Snow \ I can 
truly say that in the tittle which I 
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have seen of the lift; of New Unhand, 
I am [none struck with what has been 
achieved than with the crudeness and 
failure, But no doubt there is still 
a great deal of crudeness also. Your 
own novelists say there is, and I sup- 
pose they say true. In the New 
England, as m the Cld r our j*cop!c 
hare to learn, l suppose, not that 
their modes of life are beautiful and 
excellent already ; they have rather to 
learn that they must transform them. 

To adopt this line of objection to- 
Emerson's deliverances would, how- 
ever, be unjust. In the first place, 
Emerson's points are in themselves 
true, If understood in a certain high 
sense \ they are true and fruitful. 
Ant! the right work to be done, at 
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Lhe hour when he appeared, was to 
affirm them generally and absolutely. 
Only thus could htt break through the 

hard and fail barrier of narrow, fixed 
ideas, which he found confronting him. 
and win an entrance for new ideas. 
Had he attempted developments which 
may now strike us as expedient, he 
would have excited fierce antagonism, 
and probably effected little or nothing. 
The time might come for doing other 
work later, but the work which Emer- 
son did was the righL work to be done 
then. 

In the .second place, strong as was 
Emerson's optimism, and unconquer- 
able as was his belief in a good result 
to emorgn from ali which he saw 
going nn around him. no mfsanthro- 
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pka] satirist ever saw shortcomings 
and absurdities more clearly than he 
did, or exposed them more courage- 
ously, When he See-5 ' the meanness,’ 
:t$ he calls it, J of American politics/ 
ho congratulates Washington on being 
'long already happily dead,' on being 
'wrapt in his shroud and for ever 
safe/ With how firm a touch lit 
delineates the faults of your two great 
political parties of forty years ago! 
The Democrats, he says, 'have not 
at heart the ends which give to the 
name of democracy what hope and 
virtue are in it. The spirit of our 
American radicalism Ls destructive and 
aimless; it is not loving ; it has no 
ulterior and divine ends, but is de- 
structive only out of hatred and sdf- 
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ishness, On the Other side, the con- 
servative party, composed of the most 
m ode tale, able, and cultivated pari of 
the population, is timid, and merely 

defensive of property. It vindicates 
tui right, it aspires to no real good, it 
brands no crime, it proposes no geno 
rous policy , From neither party, when 
in power, has the world any benefit to 
expect in science, art. or humanity, at 
all commensurate with the resources 
of the nation,' Then with what subtle 
though kindly irony he follows the 
gradual withdrawal in New lrngland, 
in the last half century, of tender 
consciences from the social organ isa- 
tions, — the bent for experiments such 
as that of Brook Farm and the like, — 
follows it in all its 1 dissident* of dis^ 
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sent and Protestantism of the Pro- 
testant religion !' He even loves to 
rally the New Englander on his phil- 
anthropies! activity, and to find his 
beneficence and its institutions a borei 
1 VciLir miscellaneous popular charities, 
the education at college of fools, the 
building of meoiirg-hriuses to the vain 
end to which many of these now stand, 
alms to sots, art! the thousand- fold 
relief societies, — though f confess with 
shame that l sometimes succumb and 
give the dollar, yet it is a wicked 
dollar, which by and by 1 shall have 
the manhood to withhold, 1 "Our 
Sunday schools and churches arid 
pauper societies are yokes to the 
neck. We pain ourselves to please 
nobody. Ihere are natural ways of 
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arriving at the same ends at which 
these aim, but do nut arrive.' ' Nature 
does not like our benevolence or Our 
learning much better than -she likes 
our frauds and wars. When we come 
out of the caucus, or the bank, or die 
Abolition convention, or the Temper' 
mice meeting, or the Transcendental 
club, into the fields and woods, 
she says to us r ''So hot. my little 
sjr ? 

Yes, truly, his insight is admirable; 
his truth is precious. Yet the secret 
of his effect is not even in these; it is 
in bis temper, It ls in the hopeful, 
serene, beautiful temper wherewith 
these, in Emerson, are indissolubly 
joined ; in which they work, and have 
their being. He says himself; “We 
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judge of a man's wisdom by bis hope, 
knowing that the perception of the 
inexhaustible ness of nature is an mi- 
morLal you tli.' If tills be so, how 

wise is Emerson! for rover h:i<l man 
such a sense of the inexhausriblcncss 
of nature, anti such hope. Jit wan the 
ground of his being ; it never failed 
him. PI vers when lie is sadly avowing 
the imperfection of his literary power 
and resources,. lamenting hh fumbling 
fingers and stammering tongue, he 
adds : ' Yet, as E tell you, f a in very 
easy in my mind ami never dream of 
suicide. My whole philosophy, which 
is very real, teaches acquiescence and 
optimism. Sure I am that the right 
word will be spoken f though I cut 
out my tongue.' In his old yge, wtth 
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friends dying and life fueling, his tone 
of cheerful, forward-looking hope is 
still the same. 1 A multitude of young 
men are growing up here of high 
premise, and 1 compare gladly the 
social puverty of my youth with tile 
i «•] we r on which these draw/ 1 1 is 
abiding word for us, the word hy 
which being dead he yet speaks to us, 
is this! ' That which befits us, cm- 
bosomed Lji beauty and wonder as we 
are, is cheerfulness and courage, and 
the endeavour to realise our aspira- 
tions. Shall not the heart, which has 
received sn much, trust the Power by 
which i l lives ? ' 

One cats scarcely overrate the im- 
portance of thus holding fast to hap- 
piness and hope. It giv-ea to Emer- 
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son’s work ail invaluable virtue, As 
Wordsworth's poetry is, in my judg^ 
merit, ike most important work done 
in verse, in our language during ike 
present century, so Emerson's Essays 
are. 1 think, the most important work 
done in prose. His work is more 
important than Carlyle's. Let us be 
just to Carlyle, provoking though he 
often is. Not only has he that genius 

•p 

of his which imi ku-t Emerson say 
truly of his letters, that ‘ they savour 
always of eternity-' More than this 
may be said of him. The scope and 
upshot of his teaching are true; 'his 
guiding genius, to quote Emerson 
again, is really 'hi* moral sense, 
his- perception of the sale importance 
of truth and justice.' Hut consider 
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Carlyles temper, as we have been 
considering Emerson's I take his own 
account of it! ‘Perhaps London is 
the proper place for me after all, 
seeing all places are improper; who 
knows ? Meanwhile, 1 lead a most 
dyspeptic, solitary, self-shrouded life ; 
consuming, it" possible in silence, my 
considerable daily allotment of pat a; 
glad when any strength Es left in me 
for writing, whu-h is the mdy use 1 
can see in myself. — too rare a case of 
late. The ground of my existence is. 
black as death ; too black, when all 
void too; but at times there paint 
themselves on it pictures of gold, 
and rainbow, and lightning; all the 
brighter for the black ground, E sup- 
pose, Withal, I ant very much of a 
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fool.' — No, not a fool, but turbid and 
morbid, wilful and perverse, *We 
judge of a man's wisdom by bis hope.' 

Carlyle's perverse attitude towards 
happiness ruts him old from hope. 
Me fiercely attacks the desire for 
happiness ; his grand point in Sarfor, 
hi b secret in which the soul may find 
rust, is that one shall cease to desire 
happiness, that one should learn to 
say to oneself : ' What if thou wert 
born and predestined not to be happy, 
but to be unhappy ! 1 He is wrong ; 
Saint. Augustine is the better philo- 
sopher, who says: ’Act we must in 
pursuance of what gives us most 
delight . 1 Epictetus and Augustine 
can be severe moralists enough but 
both of them know and frankly say 
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that the desire for happiness is the 
root and ground of man's being. TeEl 
him and show hint that he places his 
happiness wrong, that lie seeks for 
delight where delight will never be 
realty found ; then yon illumine and 
limber him. Kbit you only confuse 
him by telling Sum to cense to desire 
happiness: and you will not tell him 
this unless you ate already confused 
yourself, 

Carlyle preached the dignity of 
labour t the necessity of righteous* 
uessj the love of veracity, the hatred 
of shams. He Is said by many people 
to be a great teacher j a great helper 
for us ? because he does so. Hut 
what is the due and eternal result 
ot labour, righteousness, veracity? — 
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Ha l>P in css. And how art; we drawn 
to them by one who, instead oi mak- 
ing us feet that ■widi them lb happi- 
ness, tells us that perhaps we were 
prt’destEned not l a be happy bi.it to 
he unhappy ? 

You will find, in especial, many 
earnest preachers of uur popular re- 
ligion to bf; fervent in their praise and 
admiration of Carlyle, II is insistence 
on labour, righteousness, acid vera- 
city, pleases them ; his contempt for 
happiness pleases them too. I read 
the other clay a tract against smoking, 
although I do jiol happen to he a 
smoker myself. ' Smoking,' said the 
tract, ' is liked because it gives ;ignce- 
able sensations. Now it is a positive 
objection to a thing that it gives 
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ag re.eahle s t ti^at join s. An ctini esi mo it 
will expressly avoid what gives agree- 
able isensaiions,' Shortly afterwards 
[ was inspecting a school, and I found 
the children reading a piece of poetry 
on tin-, common theme dial wc Urc 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. I 
shall soon be gone, the speaker in this 
poem was made to say, 

' And I shjidt lie L^lad to ftio, 

F*i tlic world at best is a dreary place, 
And my life is getting low-' 

How usual a language oi' popular 
religion thaE is, on our side of the 
Atlantic at any rate [ But then our 
popular religion, in disparaging happi- 
ness here below, knows very w cl I 
what Et is after. It has its eye on n 
happiness in a fuLure life above the 
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clouds, in the Mew Jerusalejtu to be 
won by disliking and rejecting hap- 
piness here on eailh. And so long as 
this ideal stands Hist, it is very well, 
Hut for vciy many it now stands fast 
no Innger; for Carlyle, at any rate* it 
had failed and vanished. Happiness 
in labour, righteousness, and veracity, 
—in the life of the spirit, — here was 
a gospel still for Carlyle to preach, 
and to help others by preaching, 
llut he baffled them and himself by 
preferring tlte paradox that we are not 
born for happiness at nib 

Happiness in labour, righteousness, 
and veracity ; in all Lhe life of the 
Spirit; happiness and eternal hope;- — 
that was F mermen's gospel. I hear it 
said fhat Emerson was too sanguine ; 
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that the actual gene ration in AiPtriw 
is not turning out so well as he 
expected. Very likely he was too 
sanguine as to tine near future ; its 
lIus country it is difficult not to be 
too sanguine. Very possibly the pre- 
sent generation may prove unworthy 
of his high hopes ; even several gene- 
rations succeed Liig this may prove 
unworthy of them. But by his con- 
viction that in the life of the spirit is 
happiness, and by his hope that this: 
life of the spirit will come more and 
more to be sandy tinders tood, and to 
prevail, and to work for happiness, — 
by this conviction and hope Emerson 
was great, and he will surely prove in 
the end to have been right in them. 
In this country it is difficult, as I 
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said, not to be sanguine. Very many 
of yosir writers are over -sanguine, 
and on the wrong grounds, But you 
have two men who in what they have 
written show their satigiiriietiess in n 
line where courage and hope are just, 
where they are aLci infinitely im- 
portant, but where they are not eaty. 
The two men are. Frank] i it and 
Emerson . 1 These two are, I think, 

1 I found wirli pleasure that this coiijueimon 
ol Emerson's nirnie with Frunklin’r bad already 
occurred (o an accomplished writer and delicti! fu I 
mm:, a friend of Emerson, IcfL almost die soLh 
survivor, -\ks ■ of die famous liltT;uy ££:ieiiiiou 
of Boston, — Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. l>r 
Holmes has IcLndLy allowed me m print Lere tbe in. 

genbttis and i j l L e i t- =- L i ; ; V 3 Lives, llLtbertci UnpublLshbd, 
in vrhii:ti h>_ picnics of Emerson thus. : — 

■ Wlicri: i,L :h£ > r l:,il or pitaifilLl. win**- jj r Ip KJMKi 

Pod 111!, Ill:: 1 1 „ , ! :1 : 1. 1 i-.i ilk- W,:il, htl^jf? 

111! '.firms „ WiriVid J-L'iUikl Jl, SW-MlIy WtSfi, 

[tans to uulset Lht sttpd, of Lht ; 
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the most distinctively mid hortoufubly 
American of your writers ; they an.: 
the most original and the most valu- 
able. Wise men everywhere know 
lli.tt we must keep up our cosirage 
and hope ; they know that hope is N 
as Wordsworth well says,— 

1 The pfliamouaL duty w]sFth Ilc/witri Lay?i, 

Fur it« cvn horuout, on maul HnlTot i heart' 

bat the very word duty points to an 
effort and a struggle to maintain onr 
' hope unbroken. Franklin and Emer- 
son, maintained theirs with a convin- 
oi ng ease, an i nsp i ri ng joy, F ran kS i n 's 
coo fide nee in the happiness with 

And which, lli< iidbler calling — if 'L>i In t 
TenesLrial u,-ilh ccIcuLinl ha ccurpiiH 
To guide llso EJonn-iikjLriJ'E rluniLiduL D*mc. 

0i walk lbs lihimilyri KrhrtfrW ihi: UtflWIvine ranic 
Am id A lire ol Ik sulMllfi. lire, 

Ami &II3I Uiri- eli' limits: cor Ilk Hpi JJ11I lyrsf 
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which industry, honesty, and economy 
will crown Lilt: life of this workaday 
world, is such that he runs over with 
felicity. With a like felicity does 
Emerson run over, when he con- 
templates the happiness eternally at- 
tached to the true life in the spirit, 
You cannot prize Him too much, nor 
heed him too diligently, lie has 
lessons for both the branches of our 
race. 1 figure him to my mind as 
visible upon earth still, as still stand- 
ing here by Boston Bay, or at his 
own Concord, in his habit as be 
lived, but of heightened stature am! 
shining feature, with one hand 
stretched out towards the Ea.sc, to 
our laden and labouring England ; 
the Other towards the -ever-growing 
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West, to his own dearly -loved 
America, — '^rcat f intelligent, sensual, 
avaricious America- 1 Tons he shows 
for guidance tits lucid freedom, his 
cheerfulness and hope ; to you bts 
dignity, delicacy, serenity, elevation. 
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NOTES 

I.IKT 

3. /y& hw f Stettin, The Lyctuttsh |. 

wa". L-ilntilhltftl ill lfc.fi) fMkii I lur jraieirt 
luiir.'l iliim ul Ljai liy Sir KctmtC KuiSu, 
Lind Chief Jutf" in Itn. reign nl King 
lEwiry VIII. Tbe I stirrer h nji[e(i iU'i! 
jLnTiUij liy |.y the Viec-Chancdlor, and Jims 
1'i rfflLvf-E nor: leciikTE only, 

4, rvja;f. Ar.ii Ail kv s i* Awr iuli!-.:Uict of 1K0 

Ljri^ij'iii-.^mjj but iLtem3 it n i> In lulu 
Ir :i|:;il;.' Bnrwf | vi itinu!ar!y ki thu AmwifJin 
uAn. 

g, N&i tittxih CwtM*y. A pdl. -known Eh gib In 
(tiagwln*. 

JO. Mr, AWpriks, Poiroerly editor ftf thy 
iterriA Ctrthrrp. 

3 . J9W™. A town in rhn Unilcri Stales ul 

AmerrrA, III- chid mi:ri ol Ic.ir :n :n; . 

I. pa/fies pf tUt hit?} thi hvptt. I r.cli purl y 
§! tirtiLirig ..:t its ■ n a lights mid in .i s own 
mleresti, ivsjleesing Liu ^Knersl girail. 

4 . Jiar&ariatti. The name imcn:; Ihe tuly 

Rrcclir. lor nil frrrEigrma ; eisn this Rnntinst 
P 
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r.i«-n 

v. r r ^ mclmEdl in Lhc term, Tbi' wuTtl aSOli 
iiMuiBfil as evi[ meaning, fium ■usm:i ■■ liuli 
willi Lhc HivijT.'f] which Eh-e iji-ctki tidki ti I 
Jill their eiusntex Lo pcotut. It ntra 1 im pliui 
In k fiT dvJisnlic'H and celiiKinunL 
f'hiiifltMis. OriipiHlty n penplc :if I'alcsIiiKL 
TIl-:: ward »■!:• u&cd .1 r- il krill L-f curiLuiajil 
nt. '^irly ns Lhc irvcnl crn h ecu Lmi y. Cii lylc 
firs: uiir.l il in ETijjlreh ar n ■care1cm|ri.n.Diu 
iim'itf ii L i|iiUil liy Llu± cultured La ifacse whom 
rlv::;. crcnucltT ib-ir iafcrian in in idled and 
laslft Mal.lheu' Arnold brought Liie lerm 
i ii .11 ||- ■ ii v rnii'LiiiLiiL u*e inti cnqilDynl il Ld 

- vuilj jj^upir * iiibcccnsi'bk lo and iiLip.n, till 
uf UK-v'ft.' 

i, The ttcry iif and liis m; 

will In.- luiliiil i|L the I'Jhli, Nnmlyen xiii. 
Arlvjlfl nm-'iriF Jinut the middle domes ilnnul 
ttiTrik tar lln.-w«l¥eiL, lUl 'iilindlly foLluw Ihr- 

IcbiI ii! -i uric fawnritfl paLitiiiin, merely re- 
in: riling Llit Wdrrk -,iF ihe uss In Jlaluani, 

- Am E nuL llitnc am t* 

ii. Cat-vlf Witth rm-', I ■ ill M CwvtHI Will Im nti 

( ilii I -] 907) wai * N^tKW'ffinul^ pdltklftn, 
EEc wju a irmiL WTkcr ill 4 lf 

fotiuiLy Ln its nLlaick m|Wi|l tin' |)rlrll«guit 
1 4 ciit! in i.f Liu. 'LEiujtIi - l Bh^Imi#, whkii|; 
to liberate tcIL^kid from Mfitc pAtton^C mid 
iiiinir.'l. 

14, fifihoesfJ. CiiM Id llie IrutLCrfn Ol" i IllOi (Highly 
■.mder'Jaol, 

9, ttH&ttf, The iv-Linl by Icwlf Implka gted 
eoniiin?. 
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NUM^BkS 

i*;r mhk 

1 . J, lilU'jr* VLljrfnid, Tluryniis (iLi-ri vrd 

fiuui m Greek mirrl i ■. i . i : i i i j |, (Jisj'-ljke , | 
Tivrt 1 ;■ '3 ls .1 of gihi&boplicr.: ■■ i J < ■ ■ wct^ *:ry 
MPi'V and Isswl J. ITSll ll'IiLiM 1 i[jL hif I m -|i:'i‘u 

nnLur:. 

5, rrf'tftt. 

Ik IS, Bishop Bit (for. J'mcpli fliilki [ c L'.IZ-] 7^ 3j h 
Hifthop liraL uf ]iiLil.:l a !'■* I ;Mi L-rwnrrls. n? 

DuTiinm. II ik nre»l wacli T.he .ihaJo^jr 
A-tiigion nppenrad in 1 Jjk. 

[J. safniary. WtinJrai Hiip.- 1 lierivid in mi (.I 1 -? 
I^'.Lii cafasy I : j .1 L L _ 

3 . J l|. contrition. Deep jcrn nt -of JvaoiHfl. 

d. 11 . pis fi^s’ !e. Ob-Ticui literaiLy, tU*L v^likli ni.11 
l.if felt. 

fiu £. Mr. F, right. John Iki^hi { fB-l 1— ] SSpj, n 

Rndiciil kJuckcr s,l:L|*sinnn, me *J llio dbief 
promaleis nd Lbc ranvtmfnC ttllldl Iftl itf ibe 
ibutitlon of the Curn Ln.v.t, A Umniis 
pj.rLinmcnl.iry iinii plnlfiwm cAtof. 

5 , j. Qia of tkc niu m?>i of Crttft. f'kiiQ,. 

7. fogiUL. llcilhen f ■ kiivuii di uMl 

1 CDuhUynun„ Llien 1 SicalKcn, lnjr.Lii'i- 
I lie crvnnirj' prapk were Inter in L-lhi^ cut,- 
vurccil ih:i:i Lire pcopk- (if llu lawra, 
g. Mttng are failed, rtc. St. Mn'IhcvY ixii. {4. 
ta. ,'S. ird. ITr.i'h. wrere. 

11. attemtali* \ .■. ;;=n : liLurnSly, In ms ke ill ii. 

14. Cardinal JTnrjjian. Origi ii:i II j. 1 a etni^yiumi 
at :hE Onrrdi of Jin; I.l iiI, liu CYenMHtiSI} 
Iretirru 1 kDmjji CatLiedk pfj*=tt, H-i p.l 
faincd consiiftiuL'Iu <IL:i kiLiii# 4 bVrlqrr 
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NOTES 



of rirlipim.iF LviVLi :'i n ■ 1 Ji j’mns. In i P.79 
ihc I>ipfl him a C#ri 3 ipvil- He iirf 

in iS^, at Ihr- agr of uiglUy-ftlut. 

T. j, mtfrfirtvA. Vjeld. 

6, 3? /tfa*. Tlic rcpin*ii(r4 ilretk pWEnsrphi.T 

wt.i Inu.^kl r.l A I liens. nwtfL L t jiiim jtxs jv.iTi 
N H,: 111 r i': ^iiiklt,. He WH( l,lu diilipJe r.'f 

Sucnuw mwI iht ntndstr of Arisimik-. 

31 . I L . Elthtfw, Ab Atfreriitfii leader of Ihc pw^*, 
Afi JI hiakiiiixEi he wiw Ji p«st opponent of 

lVtlKiKhOR.ffl, The- jYlh filial 111 ntf M:h i by 

hml Josl pi] fcfliniTi. uf pitltiouttli. Orttllrtllj 
mu! UilWIhiiTj : Iht wete nunk in (iimrjiMuJ 

taUPWiJMICB. 

12. : 0 . /v/str-fr-twii OynlhitLiiterr 

13 . Ij. ' ire-aV -fcr*i ' A juv-rii by HiOL Untie, 

in -wkich. 11 (. 'JiLiminjui , 11 lm liml 1 1 imile 
that v M.-; diiklUk'.. : ciiijalLiJ ln>i American:, 
lit a [pone ol cun I--. ‘ Vunr nwn,' Eibguiie 

I hsrc. arc many tJiiinrac !□ America. 

14 . 4, pi I0i L 5. 

14. 3 n.-Lhe l h e[ap'.jnn j .Mirizi lA'nr. 

1J. i'j. 3 ■ ■': i u Ji x, ii_ 

H'l, 7 . Isaiah fi. 1 3 . TerclHiith tiro — Lhi ".irpiniMnfl 
tree. 

; i). [:,;.inji ivviii. 1 nr. I 7. 

I n, j, imative. Violent 0: : i-cza.no-: or ciauura. 

1 9. Pfitsce sf tht knits* t)f Dazt’.f. "K?.inh &ireLellg. 

rhe L'drcti of the Messiah, Jesnss Christ 
H 1 . .1 Iwiii&tiiiti, Tsai.,1. vli. [4 anil is, £. 

2 E, 'ja, fosiflivt btdli. A, Mini s\±a. 

23 - 1 0- ftvautu;}. Rise xhnve, surpass. 

20. 7- «C. Set pp. Q sml ib. 

SJ L a- jtTjtt a iitit/t, tn agrteiDcnl -with. 




notes Ii 3 

Fjw.B riJihM 

US. 4. Bt^r (Hiti'fTzaFim fi^k/. | I ms |v, a j. 
$. tcaii k> .A ■.t-v, Isl-j.1l i. a 6. 

6. if^ i'iV ib i' in fitt. j'.rr- 13/" ASf A'Ajvu.c/ 1'ralms i. 

1 ; i. ft, 

7. wirAt t>ta 1 j rw jvf eti tiny lettf. hcilai* 

f. -I hih! tLJS. JJ.J. 

di. Air. A’. 1 ',f ,V|'4 .y , A noted fHH-iliiiil^r ffhn 
Wn^Vf-ir |m|H||jLC KSjrh 111! WLltklflC CllLl'L - ' 
mi tin 1 LlLI*t h ill nr Uka nin^lH iilh Lienlury. 
He wilfi l'IluHjiI M,Vr fcir IfuiLhiLnL|rfia| I 1 
)RSi>i bat was fur Awn* Llfti^ 1 hj-JL'iJ, n<]- 

* ill Iliac e 1(1 Ifti rlumurM Ucuus* be Hfnilil 
i!- ‘C Inku tbr roE'i. He -was cvniii mUy 
allied 10 iiJhiiib, nnd a! tbu lime if hi^ 
dsntb TLi-i held in adeem by nil L^rllcs. 
Amu-ltl mentriibi him here nn » 
aJlicixL 

dO. 1 -S. ['ll ili|'p;.iN if., (i 

SI. 4. rnc.ToraiJe r 1 ' n c. I tCr-iUt! ; lileorally., 1 nut ;o 

b* m»riveil by enliualy,' 

6. .v.'ji'ju.’ .VjViIv. Pi-rt eliding. 

12. Ssfmift ( 469 399 B.t:.). |lj r dfeimijMnbed 

■{jImT; |l!ii;..: T i|.i|ln. 

Si. j. mfstire. I Inrhh, stvett, 

3 S. j.u I a. Many IrUfiinm have enii|;jnl*d li» Awctii.i 
55 . 1 . penal Is nsj. Ir »via imh mi 1S23 [hit k^naan 

Catholic* ww jLlliWil in ill in T'lrliAHncill,, 
m liohl nny nfftM nutlet I be Ctmi'n, 

13. ftid f/jnrM. '1 -ir Unsnn between Knyle:i>l 

and rrr;i:ilMl tSiA -place in iHon, 

Jtfl. 5. Amended 

ij. .V, J'rtrjf/u-jBmw. A ntxcJ ITtenoll -rtTtlcj. 

11, tic. Vfnt Iijcvu i^ine deep ennqgli [nlo mr life 
Hint Ibleratuue la rcnll}' u.n j.. riLu| . I ns, 
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rwt up* 

U4. ii. WJs.it man is iiierct tie. Acts ill, JJ. 

4,0. q. Ij/iriaiiy. Lcwilncsi, 

[ct. zup&o.nfj/ii. Agrtisable in ioiumiI. 

H. As, tfgiia. The Greek word Jar L IsCttf ■■.! yu ■■ 
noL 1 

< I , &. M. Renan. A nolcd French □'jLlicr. 

12 . af this Jorst. OT Lkis in Lis He etui cnpncitj-. 
astute itsy, liny Loir.r.pe to. ackiMW Judge her, 
4 !}„ <y. itanittg. inaiKW. 

mZf, Wit. (l.r.ilis/. ttdL tjimis tli; 1 iik'ii t«1 

II it U.in!::ii liv ,,r || i:: indecent. 
ga&rntrj . AUCbliijii 1 g LmJJci, Lltl, Hi mS i ■ ii : 
II ilh rmbr a. Inn I hCPHC n.llnrlwi te ft. 

il. L T- j*4^i/ wf. Cuncelitwli 

4-6, i>. Miekttel. A ■o-ulS'-kdij^ft FrCrz'i 1 1 a his-tormii 

and : . ■ ■ 1 1 1 ■ r . 

t0. J. sti/nviuim A £rod. roracLli iny 10 tilgG ctiu dll. 
ii. fnisiimi. FtmurTu.lL 

JFfliMjnrjKfL The ncm-- Bi-rUi nr JSc*Iyu 1 ni 
Tinning. The rr.oTUTTUnt TvhrcJi ipraid 
thnougJi Europe L'lwnj'ls Ihc rml nT M e rout 
iMjitli iq^fitiuy afLtr !lic rilSorttmsIiintini^ilt. 
fj, tssasssmM.tli. In Lin- h i^hes-i di:[rrte, ]a;c’iic1. 
+7. ii. J'lie he&t -known mlLIiotj ' af the- eighteen ill 
0*«tu ry in France nuns Unci Lilian Jen , Yob 
lih:-, Oirlcrrvi, an it Rc-iiiscua. 

EH. 8, Pwi&tr ^ la -44 a S-r-J. Ilie eminent <1r«Jt. 

lyric pttk 

Pbid 'to*. Tbs knwwi One- i^.iLjitor ur':ii-. 
lived □[ thru beginning of the- Crnieth uuniury 
h.e. The iyniy rfironlhi uf Ns jnniiis are 
Lhc *■ 1i'_|Lii Marbles' bi I In. British Mtitcimi. 
g, Jitmfi. The ^EiLesL :if It;i"i;i;i [»ClS (tzGi- 
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Urfl: 

.10. JO. Mi*, foul Ar*£tfv, The rcnmirneJ Hal ir.ii 
IlfllTltfll' MTi'i Kulpbuc M 47 I 

Dj. 5, tizaimfiiinrl. The luplriise irf tlKiso wIlu 
oppnH: Llbe premia modem emlL^hrtf n- 
rai'iil. * 

6 . crtrir/Tim, Till! ulhJiLILLou uf 11 liCllu, nine iir 

rn cl:w” n( 1il|i|Cti |ni||b^ il& lieep. VllJeyE, 

fpL-r.-.nj' ii-iioi’i.- Ih' A I |i»- 

14. tfMdrifM- Nigh 

KL l_ yittw Nh^w, Till- I Hill, li:,l, i|-...lTlLiVi:l- 

Lit wliu- heaiktl Lbr KulnimLk * 

Fiwnnli Lllar-fitum ru I hr Ibcglnrini; <;i ?hr 

oLkLLVImJi O-ClLllTL'. 

4. Zeia. Ail 3 1 = 1 :. mi Ijy l irLli ;i£nl ;l vuilet (id 
Kmicli iiadL'-i. "I "i 1 LhlidJ ol l>d 'KCiiIIkIhj' 
ncJhcK’jI of Franth WTiren ; bn r . il.-.irs aften 
Imj thiM into -r -rta r :-f n l 's _ _ i 1 1 ■ I irukcnqi-. 

TJ. fbtti&ti. llomliiihi, >i [winpmti nod uiini.liir.il 
style (if writing. 

Eg, «iti r,'.v>(. FreiK.li :iht ■ my Bind her . 1 
19, The erwt TYsrtdi u-firets tif the seveo- 
Eri'ulli iv-rr'My vcte (larneille, Jo.Line, ami 
iiofliirt, 

fiH. tq, liiitjr 1 174 j-rSfliV A famous ifmne ami 

writer on rel ip; km -.it" ! | liiil'Mi'vh ■*. Hvirffnrts 
ttf Ckri\siauiiT it hk besi-lniytin irarfa, 
r-j, iltr.rts'Ti.tt, The ircll.iuuce at the der^, whti 
11:40; ^eneriillji in m w|ju.l 3 ]icnB H >1 ivi 

of Efiireiiraneiitr 

@ 1 . T. djHaitif iliirijptti, l'Lot» of LMrioill^ Lliiliinof.l 
L* flic " hrnni: of FtfUlCC. 

j, vfthtfax, Upholding iha hnijcur 

af tbc Itig i st-dtss (ll.lL kEVind^l a;radi^] 
1 ij i jiuii oumil rv il vn > ■ 1 
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f.v'T LINk 

51. 6. pfrrt>TTt. DduLeaxmduiy xxvii. g, l^ijyifriis- 

xiviii. k H-, smil ininy t^htr FdlcrdnCtE. 
liJL jl.'l Sinoits. Pnii Piiis -piriinsapiciiii^ni .j| w 
Titta.i r h (jeimar by birth, U^i n taLundlscd 
PrendiiYian run] a iifry newmcd: juumiliiL 
C?. 2 . TsnLili Kffjd, 3 , 

fl:k q. Dsmsced, 

riift. 4 . Isaiah h . p:| r 
g. IwjIjiIi *j, 

fill- rfi- tuy fotftrr, I Jr ArtioM, T h'uhiini.Lia or 

i:n[.r| J v 

7fc I. Wkh icfrmKr In i Msand the lu’ISn-m. iiiE fin* 
i I' m-. u:iira« Iran u kmlLn^ nflscli: in Ike 
J i'r-’ir? Tirttei isf January S, ji/jg,. is En- 

terurJtin^ 3 1 'fllE ULliellEELUBj nrr-u^anci: uf 

fii rnianyi nixw openly ciujidii. bey-anrl llie- 
&in iln I mii:I_v, I h-.in k>] k, fijptipn 

ndulmrirm. in which :hk country has Like a a 
{ircHiiiRenL slime. Carlyle bc£in IL, Afittl jfattr 
jtrMoid tEfk it gqing, ikt took 

Li up, nrnl evenriMl >y il Tieciiuc q l- r. : : ; i t , , 
"N"i -iii i hi- iiEftj Ins (ngijilrcl river.' 
in. fxyi/\iu. TTiB-tirHl Fjip;litsli tslllett In p\ir*EtLi;n 
id liny impart * ike n'tid L'n:ji_ii:,. Jii | 
h Iniiii iif j'iiiinuk, I'.inlni^ rhu JpinCi [. 
wciuM (jive iliem nn mutt ItcriSowi ul n-nr 
s>iL|> thnn Kl IrJil^tH, str s*1l Cdr AmeiicH Lti 
JI ship rillm'L ikr .Vj xftiXVf, mml TduniM 
tlw link cnJnciy at New PljmiOulli, Tin 
fowmferi of (his tu 7 vi COlOfly *»vru knawio m 
Llx l Hl^rlim k-'neh<-i t. 1 
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LITEfcATUKK AMi SCItCNCE 

LV.I.U, LlMie 

12 . 1 . ti£w-‘xft ideas. Inlrj.'i IhnL aTinw i:f rn cr*ii- 

priHiLHi! h IhaL ixe i.mmLricted by cuDdiuon^ 
;}. staple. The prinRi|iril |>miinrl ii in cir in d it* 1 1 y, 
iln chief dement. 

"■Jl. if. Unplduinry. ] Jer-c Jt inntfix, esptiil- 

.illj, iiiiiLdunii.il wi.li ail- mill ^hult^ _-i i ■ ■ I 
wilTi'm: any dedee fci ki[r}ier liibijfi. 
fittii'-. A DICMlbj at Liil L::I1 It!.. | r il "-. Cli., 
a Uiw Ifiiul Lif ttw|ilitymtin4- 

Ti. i. ssraK'd tAgtificy. tiathercwl riigct'hfljr wnh 

rlilTFi.ihy. 

■4- n N f ' f uin. □.■ lamed fm 

iHirjAiun. 

\y rhmtid, rreTf-n;ci.l hta prfiwih. 

14, ftrvtr^f, I 'i CTtfll Oil llHiL Ip i illLflri rtt li'ip; &Jtt.|g|||, 

7£l. n. Olil dirt*. 

17. Awrriiaih etrifly-itriler unci phiin- 

BOfilHS. 

Tfi. fewfai Avowtitstitif; Ccimmaniliu; who lived 
■UlrJer llld fi -:l:i| ‘-jfKcvn. This wain mi I Li ary 
aii-.I jieUcIjcilI "iL.'.j.ii.snclnti nucii un Lunl 
tenurEi the In n! I Ltfinjj divided Lnio IcU'.k ur 
Jiefa. The ■y;l.qm aunt lei nn end in Enjla ml 
Law nrcls llie end of 'he fifteenth ^-irniy,. ;i-m| 
Jeihl.i i lemirui were nbnliididL by ; 1:’ -o 1 v in 

16611. Jil France the :j-..i-::Iil w;n* nat 
iUili-hr:l 11: nil the ELnvn3u(iiri of i-jjij, 
w l.il. 1 1 1 nias a ll*|| ii ° ■ ImiJpl fyiitern in 

Ji1|jilti . i Idle as cJtjc. 

78, 3+- A-.wAi&f JedJ, ifo R.r peitlt ™1iidi Hie 
w (krill (.’ illniiL ri k |i|ulj (It lent. 
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i£, Tit !i:,-ii, The seeemil riij is lihc UriiLud. J>LaL*a 
C‘f ililKtflca, rwSuU for iLi lejiIi. in pf^.^ 
ifi. ititcrf, ].ikvj.lure t whol u Em-.'i wn ns llturnr} 1 
n-< Hi[i|a hi.-'I [n ti [ cijciLmskil * in yjitnl iiiu 
It-j-rii nsjj. . 

1 4. ■■■■^.'.■'.'. , i. . 1 ■[ w | : v 1 1 i 1 1 1 ; . 

1. ffiri-Uy, Tl'.r caniineiil: ^ridintiit w|li hvcil rram 

tu j,H.II SlUsOt id SiS'OI ■: ihf nniTfiEl's 

lh(icifjr ef uvalntLan. 

3. Sir /tniaA Mtfuw. Ah entirely *-lf.iis.\ile 
■nan ■ ■ I Iminble fiiilh v.- : ::i ne«lc j. L z. i jtl : 
fori me enit ■: ! she nnu ni huiLn rt.- of pens. Jii 
1K6U he cH.ilil il-enL pn 4 enffawLil n Urije 
i'r|i!..ui.i^£ near C! 'rtii: iiji,li:i m, for which I,, 
re rL-i™ii thebiMsmr .■! I-. ni^llllh>;»it. [ji iHh-j 
hefoiuirlHl M.i^u-nTiilii’je. -in.:- ir-tvicpraaled 
in ilie University ,ii Hittniiighuni 
■ n, SuMfi IdirtL. FUrtdl fu( : kduLilu] lettm/ 

lilejLLtqrf-. 

2. i*uo tterfuf, biijiuttici;i| Itiiipwlel^e. 

S. Aiimaaiia^ F--: I ■- 1 L I ■ ■ 1 1 in Lbu ‘InziTLinilien, 1 — 
■Thfi^ studhs *lmh ire cwiiklfred ( hv 
-in*i -j.H:ol:il!lp niJ’iJk.l for training ttw 

tinjiLijiIlj' In mr[; dm’ CTftnnlijL Tiny 

tni'niJr^f: r i rhrforic^ piieLrf , niil.li [j,||n 

nnil Giwk- IliTf, cducaliun hn, JhrMfy 
r.|i IHifjfil m scientific lulijsc.ls f rla^icnl 
Oil i] a* L i an, vit, Latin nod liccek, Iieang | rCsLCtJ 
dT Sfl I aq to Ihe end. 

ifo fit Jdtnit^siftim^. "Viz. , the [ernteJiey* (§ [It 
bill iLrets mi llic 'belles’ (lieiuilif :!(, ni:!iur 
Lll3.ll im (he L li;tLrcj r l and tfl mn'fce praple 
Lli^riTk mieIi 1m™Jedue If mirmtly on fkpmi 
;ii'r""-i| >1 idnrr.i'n:. 




NOTES 



iig 

r.i'^E LlSfl 

S 7 . 8-. JJVy; EVicdcwli IVulf i S j * i, 

4.;. i ■! i |i'nili'livi:,l amd m'.jc. lit- ddiiu:0 
I'l'rilli.l.^ ji iit'jiilly □:> L kjiL'Ah:'. C' ■ ■ human 
unLiirt ii’i tsl illitlfll In BiLlirjutty. 1 

PI, 11, fiwiirf, '[Inc f-mli imillwinaticinn 

wtur lijed i|i i In; iUinl ix^luiy s..t;. r mid 
tohMe EifNifHtt GtfiHUiry h Wnrld 

n'lMimiril, 

Ncmm. Sir l^:n Mr itim^ : fni- l ji Jltgcent 
mnUvniulwnns bbJ iJjSTiprpWit. lb 
iliM-uni-ivnl ihr nf praTitation. Hi?- 

[;rsil VHisfe, /Wu. ipitc .tftufuxtmjiiiL, it rc- 

fcrrcrl Lfi hflM, 

Oil. j. Ci<Jm?ir}fj. 1 liu l;inn >.i-. ,iiinm*r (C 475 - 

'S 43 >- 

(Tnfo'&i 9 . Tlh. l; ’■: n 1 ]|«liaii fflLflfflWner, ]Je 

constructed I he f.nL It'i -Li jir. iLn lived 
from I =,'-'4 In L : i j.j. r . 

ffiitfaH, .Stt il ijTt, p, t) t , I. 13 , 
ti. Jhu-teiri, Oiarlct Llfcticrt DiuH#ln ( 1 Bch'j - 
]$*?), chft dijtLnpjHbEd icicisliit wh» fiisl 
j:nl fnru™d and clal-nir.Llcd Ihc lliennr tif 

fcwtllUOTl. 

i>. rtfipirtrt. [jHepaUy, Uu; djay^ (nil, a Mfrj.- 
laiyhtwiwlitlhtinri- EEericc, ,Lrn ih.iij whirls 
sLtE»Cl£ *Lti 5 niS^- 

H 5 . 9. tin fie. MwC ImporUnt pari. 

[3. f.mrfa ref nrJ/tfnr, The Lcviles, -ai dip^nit- 

Dilid Li'vl, a sap-red cnsle in nneiem 3 -.1 ni-l ; 
4ifl«i 1 he word f l -i in |.i j* used as 4 Brrvaiijrn 
ftir f prinslii* us bare; | lining BmciaJly 
apnin.iL any JnrtiuVntleiria, 

[3. dfetafutaft Kiea r, Ncbud'Hid.TiL'TMir, lifeilif vf 

ISaliylnn. 1 n 5S6 ..r', Tltr L-wj '1 ^LxUSak'm 
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A'OTJlS 



T.'.'-t 



D7 r 



fifi. 



mc- 



1UL. 

]lU. 



LIB.C 

nnd ill -S* Vif, * 'Itio (fit. 

Jhivj^rii^ {of eultutt), 

Lii. CAfrw. In BAcIcnr wyitiology ihc man 

it w^a (0 ftrty Lhc aouln: of ih-o i!cmI 
n^c-t rhi- wriitrl uf lK- Sty* Ifl Llic IhfernnF 
TGrpdlM, Ks Alt Httoftrx h* endu 

fcnpiUKitwhcC the «.us1jf"i -i mv't-i; ike Rrrnmn:- 

Of [WHiu£ alt etafoi iitljo Lilt- 1 1-. cr Ll« 

^Il'hlI b-t&fcr iiiK'miesit. "1‘Hr etgSiri wnu 
wi.,i | h a. hull- mure llimi three b^l j 1 ! m^iici 1 . 

r-H. f'n'/'ir fit !£¥ 1 1 JluJ - t o.-!> f), French poet, 
■: 1 1.1 1 n : I. Ll i r . tmill iwiwSisL 

(■fj 6Vina':-i , +7ir' J WiHjim l->ir! I JlarLsr-Eknu war. 

LIkj p-eat Liberal tfnteimum oF Lhe IaIllt 
Ii.i !l uf I lie i: ir.L'l ;; nth century. 1 ii lliree 
Limn I'rime Mirhlci oF Ifn^lnnii, and war- 
llic ficsi la bear 'bat Ikk. 

Hu. /• Anoriatiem. Tbu HrilirFi A;riy..ilinn 
Jiw tlie Advnnocnveni cif Scjenw founded 
iri iii];l. 

I S. ' WIT .’ft'lf.’ kdl-lAAS I. 20. 

2 . ir"jj , ;5'irl J i , i:i'. M<uLe*ly r itunc af wnlidcrWc hi 
aneseFF. 

no. tfHtiiivi. [ .xj.^riTV’ftntri !. 

3t, Irttltldid. [.ilLiil'.il. 

j,. moadtU. b'Li if nl , deep, 

z. ftxii and pai r fiveek watik nf IliJt third 
dedentfon, meaiiiA|j »nn a and 'oU 1 
respect iveLyr, 

g, fiejtiitmfy* CiMiOMICil null Ule junjjs. 

#fitrr. A Clilh; mlllth eouveyi. bkwd frrun (hi; 
heart. 

I E. Writ. A Lube which COUyeyt LIckiiI tuck La 
the htaiL 
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I.Ir'L 

5- fVffiinrr IWtHSilf of HfflthrnH.LiiS 

jil s«vtn| UntocrwLict i.;i Eai^nml nmE Amrr- 
,13 ; j.nd finally SliivUh.n EroA-iiur at ChianJ, 
.1, arfrirmi in kii iiafiit*. Ll Wilg In trees. 

ir, / iTJ-.Wm 1 , Midwfil Fnmchiy (1751 aBfty), the 
crunc-nt chunkl, 

tj. Wintry, Ow <tf a emt', n "lihjnjntcF. 

jV.Y-:V'i‘ : 1 f 1 ." 1 T. ' 1 .-. ■ : .'j . A I ■ ■ I 1 1-_ j ‘ t h i": 1 1 ;.*h : 1 1 - 

■nip nrjnlui Olhk 4 ?]■« Jij in kn <%T(}J liUn. 
who t-eceticfL J'huiii Mu uirii anil ivvoi^l 
j lihk! flti iiT his- cttfl. 3 JLk ilnuntilw 
K.hilunnns narrifcl fi illicit Jyj.iiili'iii.Mi, j, Im 

Mi fir' I HI I III- fetftd'liligx (if l.'rl:L-, ,:|Hl WidDt 
In Anii r|c* ncrtl foiir4L\l i^M^rnE thnpcli 
ttero. TTiiifi 1 he i<.li|.;ii.iiiK tu[tin’'iM ii ;>■ which 
i:i Sli.-I rMiJIcrl f.ilnrjilc . il !-! ihi l ■ .h i i i H k ia .. 
knii (*Ik) Ani'rsi euittsd f^Ullditniiiirtinn. 

says uf himself i 1 1 h*v« DETSI soon 
:injflhing incrnipn-ahlc between Hi, M c I hirii;- 
"f nifm TThk-li cnn br kiinwr. |iy iIk s|jiri: nf 

Hinri which :i within Jimi, I ilirae higher 

thinus cturaminE liL; i'ih n rv, wfach he cnn- 
liOl know Lip tint ifijrlt,* Tbr point [u jmt 
CliAt Kim liny was n lrtOir»l>:T ntf any par, 
tknibT sea, hut llnq (| L ‘ ua! liott his 

<tif«rtkin tn nHipurn ineoniEmlihle with hi* 
liivf of soeneie, 

iS. re/trne. Empty, nirhmj interest. 

I. iwiutgfai&err. Jiimgi nml f.kiL'cns fuiimletl, 
atdewcil, an'l in nnmy wnj-s insti-ia.] ili n 
j;i(iwih ijJ UflU'-onvkLluk- iUi I he M 14*11 u Ago- ^ 
lliis, Ihoy ttniilj not hart iliMie il tlv? tdisti- 
tiiu givon by Tlista hj.il Inson of s tikHEsi 
nn:L canSm pUl'Ii hrul. 




222 NOTES 

Trt'rE LIFE 

I £u, i, iht TrfrwbtT. The nil me given jil Lhe kuy'Jkh 
■- lir :-IU II LSS IV ULL TtlL.ITiunl >. I f 1 ll T: : l ! 1 1. 1 i i ■ b 
iif lIm LioiS'l £kc]mij.sLes i ill.- tSr-F i-i‘:i Vet. 

almn ^Im 1 trtcrU tJtsiLiirJ ThcmiLliiit Uj^tii 
I iy identifying Ms kyc witli King Si4uciffli 
[ci, L £, 1 2, etc,), licit sotMl alnlnirfiQS 
llri Litemry devices. The lunik. ig ^ cnJ. 
Itclirci rf the wis* sn>in^ jnd iilisrmiliuiLS 
nl e y: lIsl-i! in kghtew hUiL'iik-di, >,ul 

tlie prucis-. mi'aiiM.^ of tin: irtffi U iiDtierLilii, 
5 - 1 Thati/fft (t rtr/lii L 't- . ' lice&esillElfS 

viii, i'j. 

iJf /rwucr. Thu diiusL fuTimuss of nJL tjiie pyetv 

IJi; 1} tltf^'uji^d [|H hjjve 1-CiMl ft. Tfho 

Lived nhyttt Sjau.C. The quntulon bfram 

I he Mad, *ILT. jjj. 

13L s- KanEt Spinaia iifija-Lijj'jl was 

Ijoit. hi . h. i : l i >e r ■ ’ . . i :i nf 3. Ifivlssli fr.iLii ly. 
lib nwS impDTlani jrhlbaioj^ilmJ LriLiliy;,. 
llic Efh\i t wii , nlil i^tifi! jfiuT Ins i 3 c_lh. 

H, ulu. Lit. ?i! □ I : :i'j .t xvi, aii. 

[lili. .1. Ajfirt&eris. A Eiippoittiijll fiSauFtnd tin thu 

r: h '.■ i " iI||iiilil : :. 

T 4- tfrtwf-r^frfl Alnuhi-w Artful wns .in In. 
'spector uf Sdicniit oikler Llle English I ,.l unn- 
i i_:i ] Ju;j..iiLiriLl far -i -:i|.f yeiri- 
C B. f Mn.dicLh,' Act *, Sc, ill. line 4 ^ 

ItlO. I = 1 . y.i/jtxijvri- 0|ipX-: i3. 

ILI'J. j. L/xtyJanc c. rty Tire dnvgbEir or the Duk-e 
4if ijnrln'k ’ll- 1 gtfinl- grand u [j hter (.if 
Ifepry V] 1 fin 'Tie 1 ier. 1 l. af Tklwanf V). 
iht h. ■ -i [iriKcuimed Queen, hut wilj,- re^neil 
tendnysj, Lirfnie being eiust^irl tijj | leitryVl|I,i 
ibngliter Miry. She -wit rfjiuwned fnc bet 
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*’3 

i ru 

:;::h i li: rliijxibi .1 iuu nr:! Ik-t h .1 rn uk;, SIil' him I 
lies bu stand Lord [Jui IiLIot.:! jJidjuy wutu 
l- i. r- r. 1 1 1 1 : 1 L lit mrcncbs ’.f.«r Kj.iVk succcsH™ 
Ni LLl tlinHHi. 

In iareetE S eg end, j. rncu of friiu.iju 
■rt-H 1 1 11 ii ; list worri isuscil Siurc j ■!: >" In 
I. v J ;- 1 rr* 1 hi.- ^iils- wlio weris hcpim iij^ in 
En Mb'! -. hi- I ti^ nuilklKfs In inlsi .1 1 Ihi: Wucmun'k 
[Jri'llu-^f' ^ials}, mIik:Ii 1 1 '■ I L-rfn cir uijl' 
iwirijj « Lilli bulk I ii! jinmp Unh . 1 >-i 1 d'l, bt 
iii-.m: hui.:!i jjLfls pfttr ■pliiyi.il tin n'i 15 a.iR.s-A. 

T i. wftveriitii:s. ImimniiEes far iim:ii Mini 

twin™, 

16. fj&wnit fti 1 ITwr. I In? tunciNK C^:i! i:m 

[junior ahl :n«htL«( ■; I -| ?> 2 - r s i r^‘- 

tg. ■ymstary. ] J iNWNliy u( form, fnin |irn|iur- 

ticuis l'i:i.-..,.,.-| [he lllJt-rEil'M a | iL-r-^Mi 

1:1 LujLiliii^. 

I !v fie As*,fvlh. The ulukl ul AlIikej. 

I JittiUid. One ul ilie pTiriLiMnl s-lnsc.'ls in 

'■hr cLim or JrOniik'n 1 ^.rual impenveruenr^ 
hnm; recently Imi mni!e in i Is IrciHingg. 

17. John liudirn (!£Uj l^Ckj^ in crllik; 

:ifnl | ihilcuiiphtr ; :-ni-. pri".:'i’i.il wnrl., jfti 
jT/li.-m i> I’aiHfm, S'Hc Srrw r /.htaj pi of 
Ankiftthtrti StOn&i p/ Vt/rfro, iu-.v 1" 

/. JVVl J , dCa 
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EMERSON 

kjUltfc ■ IKK 

1311, I. Cardinni A-'izi'wnri. ii« pjk. 6- rj. 

i. Oratory. Tlie I1 oiiu.il CiLluilii. C ml i Lilr.fi I r 
g. zafaif/ea. Thai fil" p;: irn^ over In- ilie li-iiu'.ii 

Cj.l lh.'li.L Clllircb. ' : I:* ClurLti ]|:l, jl ■ ijviit 
fnlnlkin ■"if nil illlldjis :i ml ■ 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 lii-^ I -v \ 

ITki,: people ill: I iirill h i ; 1 1 1 : 1 1 . ■ til 

Jilvi; up llurfr fniilwii of th(Ulf»lli nhd Lie 
Btfindy jmEdciJ Liy it* itacMnjjii 
E^, Sf. TJie IJ ii n i; f-iitir (Jimtrdi. 

HO, 17, idtfl&twTt Ni^r (Jiffiril III I Newnun 
ivill" rfl* l(i l.illUiLiwei ftfid lived Inert fuf 
ji Urnu in im?n:mLii: nficlranu ivilh a n.ill 
Ixmil OF fltllowera. A houw of reiretil j( 
plauc Lc u-hicli | ap*daJly , (:l(H|Ti 1 'it'|( ] | ll 

can vnlh-lrjw lur i I j fr.-ni ll - uxirlil, 
and xpeivi llicer days in reli[;ii7£]iL imediintiun 
.,ii'! dcviaLir-naJ tutrei st;L 

HJ, j, Paui. The Apatite Pant \ tec Ach jvIIIl J. 
g, jSviUlfup, Hit eldtm ejiilds«l p (iTaL-borra. 
]L woii ffewimn whm uiUt IK-fHe and Pusey 
stined (he ’ fhifaril M-nufSYieflL,' **hicFi did 
much rii rk:t|¥ii sp illi.isl life wilNr. thjc 

C! nil' Si uF |-:ri|^l;n i - 

li'A 17 , Thoints Cmljli: 1 1 795 -iflSj;fc, L(| f 

u. ■ .1 , <■ ■ - I.;i I :i | i,i -I ,,| i 

Ur-iTn-Ti-Irr Hf |i-ri ill ii,"i""! ™u: or (he 
Itreirh.ii j.U-( wOtfliA vt Jiih centurj-"-^^^ 
Hivsrl bp'. frvrkk fiti-vf-nfitrii etc. 

1 03. J 1 TT-ofevTrr-F frying A SmlLuri divine, whnFii-n'i 
L3ij In l:i? dtulli in J &£4 kji nne of ll- 
musl rw title prc.'iirlicn in Lundcm. Hie, 
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F„Vib 

14 9. 

14 4. 
Hi. 

Ul 
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lift. 
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UHI 

viewi utre in siLvinee lit his lima, ;iu.l 
Isiri rHs l lie f'ese "if his cancer a durje ■:■! 
heray H-i-s I imiv^IlL ^dlnsi li L nt. 
j. hi y mad fht&ffy a, LjIIcIi.hi, 

i j, Gact/u, Till? miu^ of fluHiinn 

|>ntl3 »n.l %i;LunS, Hi llidl Irtxn S 7-VJ h> 

"Sj 2 . Hi* I i.nl- klWivu >up|e is 

Till? IJ'V.'lbvJ.w jl/i", :, J>.r mil’ll !■ HM-jt WlfiW 
ii OCWKIHJ . 

■Cl ]'+‘Jj '.‘ in 1 difgi. The V i fti 1. 1 ■ -d and filipnui BPC 
chfttndiTS in Ali.i:,tnr ; a iLil^ hi 

a f'mcmL 3nn£. 

± fwfitimi. Ar.lfjcUL 

JJ. 1-Qivrli, Amcricnn wrilc-T ..ivcl poll flSt-J— 
3 id- - 1 1 In 1 he wasnpjiriiiLled Aastrloir 
Aii , l::i!„iiliji lit T .i ■ ri 1 1 :i n . 

p, Boston Boy ami CpiwrJ. IfcjLh h Hi'iaw- 
■ hllM'll", Elin^lWI M3 Loth III IkriLun, ! 'Ill 
li*cd (hu hLlW |Mr1 n| lift tiff nL Cofibuni, 
IJ, Wtimur, In (Jermanj 1 , llie himic oF Gralhe. 
irtrth ifj of i'nnrrjOTj'j strain^ F?n|;menri of 
bh Writing. 

]J, 1 T/tiH •■I't'i T, tic. 1 Tnirn LU\ mrj Eikia, 
The JiftCeiiJhg wi>nls nrc ! * When yiso 
shall 5iv,. "As u4hcrs K.n. so iviil I: I pe- 
niHiiiLC, J nni surry for it, ray early vituic., ; 
I inn:;: t- 1 Ifce :;i>v.l i.J Ihc land., aril JlL 
Seaming nrsH rarcuntic rrsper.li-ih-HTit ju iml_LI 
a meet eonvenirail seasnni j" then dire, 

7- * IV.iat Ran, tu,' Fk.ipi i.he cteaj in. 
* I Ihinry/ 

fi, * Trtui tkyult } tfij From ill f-nwy on. 
' Scir-KcHaHM." 

t. uatt and MAirntrs, ItflUnee »i!il nuxIvniltioR. 







NOTES 



JV.lM II yE 

151,, c ; lenient* tti s j vtvNtHKfv!, 1 "L"^--r Ml '■ Migfir, 1 

AiH ii. Sc, 5 t, 

]J. liurLutif viii&ft. * lAlXIrtfi* Los4/ Ur. 1. 

] 4. wAf r# itfuurafue ii hiifs. * (klo ufL A tAiiLHIrt 
E'rce-LxrtC of tJl-ora Cfltfcg-c- 3 

I h2. 2. Ncit Af'nf/rf rttf, TL 11 ! Wisuf England ita'cs vl 

llie United Stale? m<z MaiLA-, Nuw Hump, 
si: ir>j. Virnuorvtj M n6B»chMetis> Ctnm relic at, 
]'. h'Y I'/ ImI;i=ii1 , 

1J4, i. ftotwitv. DttJfiJfi Lftl In Uilt r to Ml. 

jij, Ctt/ami Msn * In I lie American Wiir 
pr lndE[.-ianj«rjLe JCiO hh-m ailatked Lhit 
Tliitisli rc^fun, wlw Urtre TinliTi Ji|l: il -=: 
■vill i^ii, Haseniji^ i.1 It jrtni anii Eton;;, 
and drove Lhtm off. A g|-nl:Ji.d iiki it 
■OFEnLid in iSj“ mirks Llrt iwTiCtt: I he 

1 ' 1 Itikifii sol- In r fill I iti" uji il ; re il 
ffiicrn lintR Ctimi Hjnisraii'i'K ih3i oil 
t’na bftUkr 

IJj 5 , ij. ' So fa !£niaikur ta ear duii t elc,' bruin 

1 VitUmiarlcKj ili r 

r-K. * fare tfjbiiti aNif ™r. r ffw etc. 1 

Krwn ‘Sacrifice. 1 

] ill. U_ * Andtitfr inA-un tit h-iffijf aAiid, cle. 1 KmtTi 
J Majdnr.' 

Jf. A'_ The ftmilcnl who really aonrs to 
op pr mate AriuiU 1 ? ■EriEkatm of Knicnua 
should lead nr*l wni|-am al! Lbs poems 
monLiorad. 

rj. Gray. Thomas tiriy " 1 “ E^I - > 77 ■ J. Et^liil] 
potl - r has. 'best. known tain'll k I lie- H lilcgf 
taritlftn in 1 CoimLry C Hi why* rtf, 1 

liJv I, Cfl/fair. William Culli/it (EJ3t - i?5'Jk 
]kj;lii.h poet, 
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TAllT. LlhlL 

ID'S'. M fart ffti'if t* iht J-IM'i/. 1 ,H ■* li M llL.'A'hiCTC, f*L 

[jUi pjauki-J [Hiijtti, wiLliont mm ur method. 

litL ii. tV m/vr. WlllEmn dbwper (i-Jfjjt.. l&raj, Ills 

^rtaL [julid a Hie 1 Tusk.' 

Kobt It T il Til £ E 7 ggj-1 J>J<l f, S:..iL|.i llli 
Ifml-mt [tcil'L 

fi £ r iind af tticitituf. K*a ISuni*' 1 Tri * 
Mouse,' anil Q.irjuEk ^T!i^ KeiLf-wl CiL,'' 
E Lc_ 

£ Li D. g. /. li.u !,■/.■ i'j'lI.v . Acricriiiin |n.-;1 ( : fjtoj- 1 .Sficl, 

iYAiUitr. Ainni’-in Quidieijirh-s ( ■ Hi 17 jt'ij-J 
l^. Clfru. t.irvnt Jkuniut RqntWknn ttfftlsn awl 
|Jlili}iwi[ihtT F.S.], 

/Vfifc. $.■* ]i, S, \ 17. 
fiitSiM, litawcU RSSOti, Lorcl Vornln-ii ami 
VhttHtlH St. AllinW |ljfij! 1626-1. t □ r._" 1 1 

I 'liUl'ih plliliXriJflHl HL.ll t:|;ilL L :||::i|l. 

TWiiaJ, RV.i:=ti I'iiail |]ui j LtiOaj-, a nalral 
FrenrcJi pliskvi-ut'lie r, wthoSE *■ FrimncLil 
J.LLLiri ’ huTC L-cn lr.:.i:;l.ik'i inlti umi .y 
|j.n£un[;ts. 

16. Swi/i. Janoilmn S-wift great 

Kn^LisJi siLirist. He enLcrud. Liu Chinch 
ami mas m Kk a Dlied in 1713- Us Eiisl- 
knawn work.; art : GstiliveTi Ti jj.wj'j, A 
TiiL' if a j'jjf. nmL Tht Tut/fe if lie Until . 
l-Wfiitye, Ons: nJ The graeScai of FecucIi 
J jhll«ECff>?re pnrf WiiLirs ( E 094— 1 7 jJi j, 

ICO. 2 i r& u innJHclaliri fi-LuJi. The TYuiK£ni| 
cllla .1 ClilU ;i ficck k 110I M ipOtlllkLivL 

i-lad'jnLS h.L Ucsti.ii, n-liu mel EMtnSitelly n! 
cncb -Lithur's Iwasm to (L'iluss tgucsljcns-, 
mainly theological, trim more I’l.trsl paints 
<tf pew Lb:n. was n.1 that time Common. 
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NOTES 



Traii^ci'niEui! Inl rnmien- inns "wh icli ii beyond 
hum no experience. Kmur'ci! was: l memhsr 

t( -]ii:i Club,, by w'iL:ln in 1^40 lire Dtal, ± 
^unrierly marine, w:is |HojetLerfc. F.rnrosijni 
iv.is 11 cunslanL Li:iili:l..,l.ir 1 and kxtr-i i|:i 
ediicxr, bnt nnai : finm IlIs. con 1 . r i ' ■ 1 1 ■: j 1 :-li =. Mini 

n. very few Olliers it iwot pejoi atofF, fiin^fi liid. 
F*fit last long, 

101. 4, --HAHley. Dim SOmUy (iStjS-t 85 i( iwriie 1 

jjfOU reputation U n tOLw ?.L Oslibnl. lie 
SCOicnl S prnat MiOGfA wilb I- i L - f,tfc djF/J r. 

wf^ne puE'li Le had bom, EE: lx 
tflirkd in WhjiL mi did Abbey, cif which ho 
wrcite flue Historic} jWjjtctVitj'j'. 

: ■]- gremy. An AcncriLinJsoi {& 1 11 n ri| 
inn. tfl. Fr&ier. Thu publii&Er neDLiancd nhorf:. 

1 i lx clients- m:J ncq uninliincM were nrvi 
Ihe JKHt pLOptt to IL|l|irH 7 -!-irll 1: Otrlflu's 
willing f_ 

[0- A Eftsliwinoblc eliTfLaii Lundon. 

104. I, A fushinnfllile ill IliWu lUyi 

in fjonfon, wli« h-r-avy gjUnULny went on. 

?, Jifoi Sterling, ]Ci|r i-,lj :lUI.I .i.tf 1 1 SchS- £^44^ : 
prart ^<1-1* nffir F'f Tht Ai^f^iFKfa , ilimI nnthiir 
of Arthur Xiirnjfif^ Etc. .none 

tf wlikli ■“'Tit i.Kry «iccon<Iv;I. AJler u 
it. her wild 1 in I varied career lie cfileruii the 
-dlkiir^Ei, -hence L'a-rlfle's ■ itMivel-lut.lC’.l- 
Tje-ji.' the tint Jiebifj \ r"nmn of 

geoj peculm to clergymen. 1 To wnj 
UTiscS-JEd. and err.'ic as ihe post Cd-r-rli^e 
( 1 jy 2- rS J4, nether of Tji# Atsiiftii XJ: it i.y.-y^ 
etC->. and resigned hit Onrajcjr unly ed[£i! 
fiMllis 4 [\er he barf Wen unturned, 
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164. ij, /■ic.iu’LA. (Jot: ik" Ditl; “ii.i'i best - known 
dumcLrrj, 

1 9 . JJicfmr. Clutter J J.. U :is ( 1 K t j- j Ryn), (be 

nitai popubf nnvKliit pf rhj- nlnri-icfluli 
century. Tc-iv^ni; the close */ his lilo, in 
or-ikf to ir^kc- looii-rv, vf Lilith Jit ^itr- 
petudlf tm ii'iini, ho nn ^huiutnu 

M iie^ iyi KnJimipl H>f tun wixrku, boLli jo, 
Fngliltd ilkl AintrlG*. Mm.ijhi lib frlmiLi 
c-nvidtrvi this 1 1 r. ■ U l; 11 : : ; I i.nd f'xr runny 
■Ciiviii' nlijcj3Kra»Lili;,.- Liuiicl ‘ ijiil st; 11 ilili 1 

(itiL ' 1 

tnri, J. W$ni-.-iiH>rtk ‘Willinm \Vc*TdsWJ*rih | 

thief nf iI-hc 'JjiVt hralt’ Un- 
I’lia.lk’il ms- mi iiiluipreiui (if N.iIut: m ill 
hot HfteCHii. On Lhe dnLh, of Southey in 
1S4 .J Ik wns mailc ['net Lumreflit, 

j, tK¥+M+fr- Kidr/rL K> •iie> ‘*y ( I J J4 - S E43J, 
I's’tl ar.'l wrilUfj In ’S-J^ lie- wjs : n:'n li: 
1 1 : i - Lmirun'.ti. [n | i- : r y lie wus cn?t f- 
Bhadon^Ocl kjllhc ^renter j^cn.ui uf Byrcm ni|il 

SJltllt^a kuL in Til OSL lit WhS, till ills'll ly 

< hchuJuL 

6, f ' r”4 //n-ir/, hnglish pout, polnidfan, : ■ r 1 : ! 
ESKiyirf (lySfl- 

S, iwJrf/s'. PiltliiTpi from ' CodniiijciE 1 (French 

<w an iniM^iiinij tiMiilTji or idlcoM* 
fln4 Liusoiif ^ ; nicd H .-1 a *unu o! Euimori-js. 
rcfirrac* L y coiltiLry kill 4a Imm folk f 
it i-LtiiTiAr.lly an: l(v mpan .1 jimjve t>( 
Lundon. 

10. Samuel Ef'i^rri [ijtj-i S jj), Lla-e 




/VOTES 



L-jllIL jJhi. 

!i;iiikei , - , |iM ( (1 ivhfl wnite the Plsaatra of 
.V<j-w?j;y, eLl. His v» jitinjrs priicuned fix 
Ei! <n i I: l- l'jkniblii|' of Llit literary jicfi uf 
the Lizne. 

L-ES. ij. larebmici [IlIict. 

shtef-ck/fi. riulriKlin£' chin, 

L4J. z. Cnilflt Li jnesriri|r jJ |xo|)li! who mo rhii- s 
i,n Siii.I.L^t. iL Ij.n.MUkL limy imui| i:i 
*'->r:!,i|i U«| F bui Iwcntuw h is ihe ^|^i- 
al iIl l thinjr Jrn^i- /.'aSrji: miitumetiff, — Mil: 
i'l-i I'iSuviiH^i ^jIvlo hi lIk 1 vit&rfr ■or ilinvlKirj 
iq the rjnyKE IWyili, which wctc (imiurfy 

liriiml in 111.. 1 11 t ■ J .-ii 1 . rLvVr irf), 

'.'liilvik OX&tltra tltvin l<> In, mnLarBcrLcs- 
J i A^jli.’iTlfij din i" y Kirrii! — ii-r biiel: people, 
ItcVsi-w lliejp it'i not jirn 'ii n them in IIh: 
pturficlf aplriL -Or Leli-eve i n thar cficuy, 

1ST- tK O.zr/fj i\icidLcn(i febutat ij 3 fc ^7 - 

r^oSh fruftSsu-r ti SJistucy of tJamrrl 
UnUffldlif iiid iirsl Ih-ikidcrs-t (if Ihc Ameri- 

<aii Are! - I.;.;;, cul isccL-rty. From aSjd I c 

Sfitnc much lLiiil. in EnxDm N in- 1 fornitil 
kl(i|i>l(ilii|ni mill f-'ririyie, 1-Luskin, und oihei 
IsLurary nub. In 1 ok, Zic cilitad ncirt | >. i h 1 - 
tiihecl Jjftltrz pf Corf j h and Ejxtmu, 

IE. h'y'.V'th', Jnnus UEasnslI [tf4D- [haiiuus. 
Tur writing The Z.ijt of i'r. foAujita, lIiC 
H««;i'. 1 eii cu graph ef and liiin rtf letters- 
( iTui> - ■ TAf Lift It jKOlBblj- the 

fcncH blo'JWJihj 1 11 the langaagc. 

18. AA'AV'f. Jtin MfflflSrt jlfijl— lG7j)j the 
(fraUW i>f French Eunice ■ j r U — 1 : 1 ■. i : . | : . 
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1 



fwn* INI 

tflji. 7 . /■a?*™'. UfaiH*l«!Wrl, n*irnMi3. 

I Ml 2 , Ari if vttr. FailMHi* CitA |3 S -1~ 

^22 IUCj]L 

Afitutea. nnlc- nn p-p a 23-2. 

A'ititi, C*rni"!’- sueotisl nrt'l [TJiElBflOfdt-r 
(T7^-aSc^l. 

171. t. StoK-lftc. Kihuisik] urtP! 1 > ■ 11 

!-.«. i.t*is anil Raitcnnea, inr. 1 c. 1 >) flf fil'VUti 

lanlly in II l iLL 1 .! 1 Ml Ik ■ lib U I In- l iiit'kH nl 1 
ItalL’Hadc JlWW. nre iKflsiL dd'iOKiiHK:r:J | 

hi i.i -ji Iitv. *iriiii£* j|Lvi: 1 hi: ini[iii-L-iinii nr 

Ijuaiii IiulI'i fin:. n»inEi Hunts, piled 
tin lfl[f^ir c=iiCh nulicr smjlioa-. 

11 . rifAiy'ttt /u Each, ncntcurv n [nrliulu 

vdsluli w|l| Tin! cuuiAune wiLli <rtJ*na. 

37*. A I'midi ran/tH M S.)J -Ij'n :;' 

doL-. I i:.n ihis fctinly of lias sLyU 
/.a ifnfr-h-r. French unniyisl uul snorrdiiL 
(1645 JbgHiJ, i*HJ lit liie jjratiiML wciLai or 
' Cl main l , nj3i/li, 1 ' 

15. Acfrv-*u- Kn^Li:h wril*T anil j-- ■! ■■ n-io =i 
■||fj;n -17 ii]|. Ill, ts-^ys jj;i.|iin Irm (in- 
dylnjJ fncTiE ns a wrJLiic Uf jMiii 1 ifld LWrtjCt 

K^iLfc. 

373. a- UislhiguMwil A rn^rlt&o nimdirt 

eUagrfatlt Ves£ci 3> i3l .humoured. 

|(i. MrfiiJirrr. St* li Ok on ]W.us±, |i. viii, I. j. 

jTCv J- JJw'wViiM juttt, Mrn wIh bdong only to lie 
sulKirlH ■■; oiKhlirt* or lili:mluK. 

7 , pWfirj-. DtxJininQ. 

II TftV/Tf kwi, TrTlIU-.KJlT'f ' T3i llOIIQl, ' Line iB. 
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l8. .&JIU Iffpjrr., A French JHHJlUT wtiu JU'fcfl (mm 
177a to lS.Hh life ehM Wiirlr, J).hi ‘Uitmn, 
Es a term of iLHcn gn]!|jw:>i Id lx Holden 
liy n miliary and The 

lizard, Like li-mctsoD, reK.'^nijei Ini "wn 
iridelJy I " Sie j.nd di> wliat in: ir:il J .'i. 

fi. fif&tsst tht graisud. Fiefuml Lhe nay (nr my 
ftbll- iWLrie ITUUlllct 

fib -Vi ITVilJ [121 - [&n] ? VlmjWliJf uf 

K 01 ™ f 11 lltaitt *r JJT&H |K^r, 

and □ inll-.wu ■■■' I In: Sluic Fy«i-mi ij [iliil.i- 
afifcJr, 1 , 

4, fi’i- AtJ AtfiHj) lAcui. The ralJouHr.r.jijjl-ntiuiis 

:.i 1 1 : i:ny,l!, Ijk::li let i 111 KnC^n'l LViLiJV., 
:ii.ii.i| fis 1 1ll r, 11 nil ClunCltTV IlerhUED, Hi:lf- 
Ikiinnw, CunixnwJjuo, ««., etc,, and imti- 
cals ibu Niiirii -.irflir^ in lilt rrnebiiSEn 

1 . Salvafipn <€ nr<j>. 'I 'i» Ss-lnsl'** Arpaj erigiri- 
jstoJ in Liasl Lomkm in I IW j i vf Wi3li>.m 
lian.lb, a former MtUnxIHt jniidner, For 
working parpoaa a qunai-rtiHiHi*jf Mgan-no.- 
liyvn was adopted, uul ill. ifOotlt a^u-meil 
the title cJ ticnurjl. Ill# uumnctd lincl 
ini Sir cibjecl liiu ptoomdluiL of 
Apenrtj; the mures, and l!ii'ii£ii 1.19 method! 
h-.i.v-L,- l.Httn limi l, iiriLicired, i: Ii-jus met wnli 
|jt--*I iiiccrsJ.. ■ Ge&trrd ’ El'uIIi died ir 
l j ] i . 0 iii * i M :i:-. {LLUEEiled. by bis sud, J ■: r r ■ ' i 1 ■ 
well South. 

j, jU lvjV .vr.'.i SaaJay. Amfliun prutheni, wliO 
Iikvc fr.iiida, r .u-d nun}. iniisMicfi ir. AiiictJlr 
iind t'n^lntut, viLih I lie inject -. ■! jevlrlb^ 
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190. 

] fll. 
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Ithgkll^ III'.: E1IT1 DTI £ itlH lHn|-|p, They, it 

^fll :i, Lhi: Sidvntinn Army, H ■■ | : ■ jncEhuds 
In OKHUt people La their 9EEVXXI which 
■; : r 1 i i.- 1 1 1 . ■ ■. ■ ’ in r. hniL’n ivinsider stKncwhitE 

L-” p. L r, 1 1 1 mill alisi',\L irrevcEctri, IkiL which 
certainly THihkve their nbjwl, 

j, tnuhi. SkirwEiirn, nl 1hk\ 

1_J, el/jf. I/tmtlij, W]|]b.m I>i-th IlcrWfilll (k'SU 
Eli tiDS Jif Lliu tiiihL l mi brill rtf A<iicrico-| 
[HivieLiKtE. 

i j 7M*. 1 t-wiy i >J Artvifso*. linn uf 

i kh i iii : Dcr.unn HUift.1, Aunt M n rizi. o.tii I 
] ;! . i :i 1 1 : i. .1:.- ln:i:i|; sane oT cbaruLurf 
!fi \u 

j ,t«. jL-jurti.'. IliWDtj;, jinrr.DLuiity. 

ft. IV^nm^fun. Thu lint E'rcsH'Lent or Ihc 

A ii:c : imi. Kepuiilii: (e“S|j^ uiiu of :ln- 
puhlowl . hHETiCEUis in Mj-tury- 

(ft, firM-i I'm at. Thu nnmu nppiscidto a iiuce nr 
Lliu] in Mnssiih'.-. suLts wIiuee in j £-41 n. ldtii- 
Eiiiinistic Experiment wu mrrled cnit, bull 

unanfflJBsfclly, The | wi- orlgliwikxl 

liy Ripley, ■ lis tiro In Imnjj 

abmiL llrO b«1 itlnriu ft.it ilH idftJ elviEisi- 

IniEi, rediJuihg [(1 a iJikiliTuTItt thu iil oiiE 
TiuuHiKiry fnr niuiu cj. lit utter, nfliL by Lbtis 
r.u l liy Eire simplicity ■'! jLi soL'Jnl. mncEiiziiiry 
jnvin:; tire 1rc4.xi.n1nm uf line Tor rnuiilnJ r.r.l 
fpucilunC edwcntlim nnil dET-e.lDpmunE.' 
ihtirdia jB.rrVix rwuL'a), 

icr.. diaidtnci dtsauiy tie. D'iiui ijjs, he ircj.ru, 
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NOTES 



GW jHiflirnlirLy liV.il> 1 1: il.-ngr:-.-, anti Pro- 
lid oil L>- '.n 

IAS. tj. crai*n*r. An AiYiC-FJi-ifi fti'iilit 1 m £ Kiictl hnj. 
hcfcl 1 o irtflnwltu clnelaoflk, 

7, Ahalitieii r?n r aiivn. Heir Llie nbtilil iiyn of 
sliLuy. 

S, Tf-itirf. ittiif. i.ljiA. S«: HfllHf < 1 Q p[> r ifiA-S, 

Itli. 14, tfL AH.SWiint, 'Mid monl w?n ■ *ak -ii iL Co 
ICrilnli! liy IVipj Tisq^iuy llu- 1 litf is in 507, 

nrftTCTlfil llu; l'ji^Jlnli CUi CbrlFlniHly, nod. 

ln irmn- ( 1 ml AjehJlHFllop (if OniLUtboify. 
fif ctfciiti. Tin: 5 laic phLlockirilicT wlm lj.Yf -1 

n; In- 111:: century. nmi v.- : ■ 1 ro.ii.il taHSliti 
L,f UM-fll re iiiiu null influence 

IOO. & HfMiuStii and fariAtr. lyiligbl-rTi anil lis]|j [s 

yr.jyprt*. 

L: ; r j . ■. NsntJcrx&AUm. Hcn*m. Re^tfcuLlmte 5iL is. 

£(H. 9. llaiij-.iriin Franklin f 1 70L: - 1 J , yu| , 

Aiiiuiknn E-:a‘.ut;n.i a iimI |-i 1 uImctpIlct.> 1 l-r 
ii 'ii'.U'.Liij. ninny KienEilic cx[iEri iicr.l.;. in 
hCuLin^ nmiynp oilier Lhin^i- I hi: Ui^hlni ii|.-_- 
loi nl Minor. See poem IjcIo®-, lines 4 rcnl 7, 
< 7 "iice:rii:i[; this i" , o.| Ji ii|* at Ehr names. uf 
Franklin .mfl Enter son, Arnold saya t ' | 
fmaitd ui:h j! L r-j_; u .-■: InnL Lli Is ci.-.j win ■ m -.iF 
E me: ion's narou with F run I din's had alrculy 

m:V.II Le’l Ed an :h-|-|:rii |:l I wri l^i - :i|ii I it- 
l![ I ■ : -.1 1 . man, 1 I'liennL of linr-ia-in, :■ 1 1 
idlPlM ilk BOk Wr¥[V<k, ulii j *_if [he frl'IUUS 
literary generaiion cif Britan — Dr. Olivier 
WeculriL Holmes. IJr. Holmes Ills IrlDilly 
ni Ifiwe.l me (o oeLiie h«e iV Inrenwus »nd 
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hu'iE LLxO 

ink-Yfsiinjr lanc-s, hiMierUt ciiLji^Lli^iFrll, hi 
w!i-Il-U lie h| cask or EriMiuon Lbdi t 

Vr'h-; r-_ §1 lb* rralir. cri" 1 1 1 u ujV' , Whflff- -ilr |p fcc*i|| r 

r>j& lrt, i,b* IW.I >-i nf ».lir Wot, TVIonn ? 

He vj-.io u wirijLiil Ff iikiirj, !y wisfi 

Fi:iin i-;i wAsdk iht i-n: p_- L uf '.lie >kir* i 
A11J MillLfh lb* nrJ-lw spill sfej i T ’ 1 . , iiir 
Tcmilri",! ^il'h ■eeJ'jJ.I.s] lu iuii^h* — 

Tu y 1 iSiIk ihc. aSsnn-duuJ j i/TriniTrlftl llwir, 

IJI .■ 1 Ail'-: ?hr. ■:’lEdiiiljc!a h !■ n ■ .hr, ■■ aim. 

.■S ■ n I rl fc llit HJuh -%3 vi I's wN* M 

Anri nical Uiui cJLiir ' * KU Il |‘- jii.I lyic. 

2fj5. ft, * Tht pntMNtosmt sititjy rtrS "StlMlKLi 1u 

Tibircj, itiCI/ 

E'jii- H Luevl 
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